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The Church, the College, and 
the Student” 


By HARRY THOMAS STOCK 


cee student, the church, and the college, are all in the grip of 
terrible circumstances over which we seem to have little con- 
trol. The problems of yesterday seem trivial compared with the 
perplexities of today and the uncertainties of tomorrow. The 
traditional programs of the church and college must be adjusted 
to meet war emergencies. At the same time, both church and 
college must exercise unusual foresight, that they may help to 
determine the character of post-war life, and. that they may be 
equipped for the emergencies of peace. 


THe PLACE of THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 


The small college isin peril. It isa victim of the trend toward 
state and federal control of education. Municipal and state insti- 
tutions have made higher learning available to thousands who 
otherwise would not have gone beyond high school. But they 
constitute a serious threat to privately controlled and to church- 
related colleges. During recent years the benevolent and guid- 
ing hand of the federal government has reached farther and 
farther into the college field, and the end is not yet. 

It would be a sad day for America if higher education were to 


*This is the presidential address delivered at the thirty-first annual 
meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Education held in Baltimore on 
January 5, 1942. Dr. Stock is the general secretary of the Division of 
Christian Education of the Congregational and Christian Churches, Boston, 
Mass. The suggestions in this address are the more significant on account 
of Dr. Stock’s extended experience in religious work with students and many 
contacts with colleges and universities. 
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come under the control of the state, if most of the colleges and 
universities were to be answerable to local or state boards of edu- 
cation, if they were to be dependent upon the largess or parsimony 
of legislatures, and were to be subsidized and advised and stand- 
ardized and supervised by a federal department of education or 
by related governmental ageneies. There must be many free 
colleges and universities—free to inquire, free to interpret, free 
to criticise, free to experiment, free to prophesy. This freedom, 
like all other freedoms, is threatened by supposed friends from 
within as well as by declared enemies from without. 

The state school has its place in a national system of education. 
Independently controlled colleges are needed. In addition, there 
must be strong church-related colleges, colleges which are avow- 
edly and effectively Christian. The church must help to main- 
tain colleges which are committed to the purposes for which the 
church came into being. These institutions must make a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the church’s program of Christian educa- 
tion which begins with the birth of the child and continues 
throughout the years of adulthood. They must be concerned 
not only to meet the requirements set by standardizing agencies, 
but to provide a Christian education which is related to the parish 
program which precedes and follows the college years. Christian 
colleges are as much needed as Christian churches. College and 
church are partners in a common cause. The church-related col- 
lege must be as frankly Christian as the parish church. 

The church-related college must be free: free from a crippling 
ecclesiasticism, free from state dictation. But the freedom of 
the Christian college, of the church-related college, is exercised 
within a recognized frame-work, just as the freedom of the local 
church is limited by Christian faith and purpose. The Christian 
college is free, but it is also responsible—responsible to the church 
which gave it birth, which nourished it, and in whose name it 
justifies its existence. If a so-called church-related college ever 
becomes a comfortable island of isolation, it ceases to be either 
Christian or church-related. What goes on in church and col- 
lege should increasingly be parts of a single and all-inclusive 
program of Christian education, planned cooperatively by those 


who represent both the parish and the college aspects of Christian 
education. 
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SuRVIvAL THROUGH COOPERATION 


Can the church-related college survive? Every college faces 
the prospect of a smaller student enrolment. Income from in- 
vestments may shrink still more at a time when the cost of living 
mounts. The brooks of benefaction may dry up or be diverted to 
the main stream of war benevolence. 

When appeals for continued or emergency aid are made to 
_ individuals or to church bodies, the question will properly be 
asked, ‘‘How many of these colleges should survive?’’? Who 
knows? Who, in the spirit of careful research which should 
characterize higher education, has tried to find thé answer? 
Certain denominational studies have been made. But the deci- 
sion of any denomination should be somewhat dependent upon 
the decisions of sister denominations. A cooperative Protestant- 
ism should study the American college scene, and should seek to 
determine future policies with ecumenical statesmanship. It is 
not the function of the churches to determine the future of inde- 
pendent colleges. But the churches dare not ignore the grim 
realities which church-related colleges face. It is not the part 
of wisdom to leave their future to chance. Which colleges can 
survive? Which colleges should survive? If we were to take 
our cue from the romanticism which colors college reunions or 
from the sentimentalism which finds expression on the day of the 
big game, the answer would be easy. These colleges all think 
that they deserve to live. But we cannot ignore unbalanced 
budgets, feverish recruiting programs, shifting and shrinking 
populations, discouraging efforts to maintain standing with ac- 
crediting agencies. It is no more certain that all of these colleges 
should endure than it is that six competitive churches in a town 
of a thousand people should continue to live, or that two churches 
of the same denomination should continue within six blocks of 
each other just because of the loyalties and prejudices which have 
developed throughout the years. 

Indeed, we may be sure that not all of these colleges will live. 
Perhaps, they might all live with new effectiveness if there were 
a series of well-considered mergers. Perhaps, some of them 
might be turned to new service if their resources were used for 


new educational ventures closely related to community needs, 
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needs of the adult population as well as of young people. If 
some face extinction, might not their noble traditions, their deep 
loyalties, their unique religious and educational values be con- 
served through merger with neighboring colleges? If the future 
is left to chance, there is no certainty that those most deserving 
to live will survive. The college with a small endowment is often 
the one most worthy of perpetuation. 

If there are five or six competitive colleges in a home missionary 
state, where population decreases and state schools grow stronger, 
how can this competition in the field of higher education be jus- 
tified by denominations which are cooperating through a comity 
agreement seeking to reduce the number of competitive churches 
within that state? Should such colleges be subsidized, year after 
year, from meager denominational benevolences without any 
stronger reason than that of denominational origin? Might not 
the cause of religion, of education, of social culture be better 
served if half that number of Christian colleges were to be so 
strengthened that they might be true educational pioneers in the 
society in which they are set? 

Many, if not most, denominational colleges are denominational 
in a restricted sense. Many of them enrol more students from 
other denominations than from their own. Faculty members 
belong to different churches or to none. What stands in the way 
of a comity agreement among Protestant churches and colleges? 
What else than local independence or denominational inertia or 
sectarian sentimentalism? Are we not forced, whether we like 
it or not, to study the national picture cooperatively, and to study 
the situation in every state of the union? Will not economic 
pressure hasten this necessity? The danger is that an epidemic 
will take its toll indiscriminately, or that we shall all turn to a 
generous Uncle Sam for continued help. Either alternative 
would be tragic. Is not the study of the total church-related 
college problem a responsibility of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education or of the proposed Council of Churches of Christ 
in North America? Have we the courage and statesmanship to 
face the emergency with intelligent, constructive realism ? 

The church-related colleges pick up only the crumbs from 


denominational tables and sometimes there are no crumbs. They 
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deserve more if they deserve anything. They cannot be sustained 
from the annual benevolence receipts of the denominations. They 
must have large capital funds—funds which the denominations 
should help worthy colleges to secure, funds which must also come 
from friends who constitute their geographical constituencies, 
many of whom are not related to the founding denominations. 
(Here, however, another disturbing possibility has been sug- 
gested by a layman of national reputation: will endowments in 
the future provide assured income? are only those schools safe 
which can count on sufficient annual grants from legislatures or 
supporting churches? If this prophet of doom is correct, it 
would seem that few independent or church college could endure.) 
There just is not enough money in the annual benevolence budgets 
of denominations to give substantial support to the large number 
of deserving colleges. If foundations of any kind have a future, 
there is a crying need for national financial foundations dedi- 
cated to the cause of Christian higher education. Unfortunately, 
in this time of crisis there seems little likelihood that new founda- 
tions will be established or that existing trust funds will be 
ereatly increased. If, however, these are years of survey, of 
cooperative planning, and of cultivation of closer relationships 
among churches, colleges, and the local and national constituen- 
cies of church-related colleges, we may not only weather the storm 
of war but find ourselves in a position to meet the period of 
reconstruction with a statesmanship which will win the support 
of generous givers. 


Tur MINISTRY TO STUDENTS 


The church college, however, is but one of two equally impor- 
tant concerns of the church and of this Council. A large pro- 
portion of the young people from Christian homes and churches 
will attend junior colleges, colleges, universities and vocational 
schools under state or independent control. The church is inter- 
ested in its students wherever they go. Its ministry must include 
students:in tax-supported and independent institutions. There 
is sometimes among national officers as among local constituencies 
an unfortunate setting off of the interests of the Christian colleges 


against the claims of university workers. This myopia must be 
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eured before any comprehensive approach to our total student 
responsibility becomes possible. The ultimate human concern of 
the home, the church, and of all institutions of higher learning 
is the person, the person as a member of society. The ministry 
of the church to this person begins with birth and continues 
throughout life. It continues through student years, whether 
he be enrolled in a Christian college or in a tax-supported uni- 
versity. 

The national agencies of the denominations are not called upon 
to fashion the detailed program of the parish church, or to pro- 
vide a corps of leaders for this parish program. These are local 
responsibilities. The national agencies suggest policies and 
standards, and offer expert counsel to ministers and laymen. 
The minister, the boards of the local church, and a company of 
lay workers carry on the local program of worship, evangelism, 
education, and service. It should be so in a church-related col- 
lege. The responsibility for developing and maintaining a vital 
and well coordinated ministry to students is a major respon- 
sibility of the administration and faculty of the church-related 
college, in full cooperation with churches in the community and 
with denominational staffs. 

At a state university, the situation is necessarily different. 
The administration usually cannot plan and direct the religious 
program. If it can, it seldom relates this program as closely to 
the churches as any program must be related which deserves the 
name ‘‘Christian.’’ The spiritual ministry to students, then, 
becomes the province of the local churches and of student re- 
ligious foundations. The parish church is seldom equipped to 
serve two constituencies: a more or less stable local population, 
and an ever-changing procession of students who come from a 
wide geographical area. The denominational student parish may 
be larger than the resident membership. The income of the local 
church is seldom large enough to make possible a satisfactory 
student program. Thus far, not many of these student centers 
have succeeded in securing an adequate or stable income from 
their geographical constituency—a geographical constituency 
comparable to that of the college. The search for such support 


must be pursued aggressively in the future. But during these 
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first years which correspond to the pioneer days of the denomina- 
tional colleges, the church-at-large must assume a direct respon- 
sibility for many of these student parishes, including financial aid 
which will supplement gifts from students, parents, alumni and 
the churches of the contiguous territories. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that sufficient money is not now available, and probably 
never will be available from the current national budgets of the 
churches to provide for an adequate ministry through the hun- 
dreds of churches located near the campuses of state colleges and 
universities. 


NATIONAL COOPERATION NEEDED 


Here, too, national cooperation and coordination among de- 
nominations are needed. The multiplication of denominational 
colleges has been fraught with many unfortunate results. May 
not the development of strictly denominational organizations and 
programs around the campuses of each of these tax-supported 
institutions repeat and exceed the errors made in the haphazard 
development of denominational colleges? Is it sound procedure 
for a denomination to look at a hundred of these strategie centers 
simply in terms of its own opportunity and of its own national 
program? Is not the community about a particular campus a 
major consideration? Must every denomination build strongly 
wherever some other denomination has begun? Is it at all certain 
that the multiplication of Protestant foundations at a given cen- 
ter is any more sensible than the organization of six denomina- 
tional colleges within fifty miles of each other? Is it at all certain 
that this is always the best way to minister to students, that it is 
the method by which loyalty to the church universal may best be 
won, that it is a program which will win the financial help of the 
thoughtful layman of the state from whom the major support 
should come? 

Where a denomination has a thousand students at a given uni- 
versity, it has a direct responsibility to its own young people. 
The question is simply that of the best method of discharging 
this responsibility. If the national church body is more than a 
denomination, if it is a part of the church universal, it ought to 
think in terms of the Christian community—the Christian com- 
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munity upon this particular campus, and the Christian com- 
munity within and beyond America. How can we give any sense 
of unity to Protestantism at a given campus if there is no visible 
evidence that the national agencies are developing a cooperative 
nation-wide policy and program, or that they are even greatly 
troubled because this is so? To be sure, we urge local groups to 
cooperate. But now and then, some courageous voice asks with 
pointed boldness : ‘‘When are the denominations at the top going 
to begin to practice what they preach to us in the local parish?’’ 
And our avowal that we cooperate through peaceful committee 
meetings held semi-annually is no more convincing than it should 
be. Is not the study of the total national student responsibility, 
and the development of an aggressive interdenominational stu- 
dent program, a function of this Council or of the more inclusive 
Council of Churches of which it may become a part? 

Just what such a cooperative approach might mean none of 
us can say. It would certainly require a study of each local 
situation. It would involve the strengthening of many parish 
churches and foundations. It might mean the collaboration of 
two or more churches within a single building and on a common 
program at certain centers. It might result in a comity agree- 
ment among several denominations whereby one would serve the 
others at some campuses, with reciprocal relationships at other 
centers. It might mean the development of unified specialized 
staffs such as are provided in the Cornell and Pennsylvania plans. 
It ought certainly to make possible a greater continuity of leader- 
ship and support, because the program would be based upon 
sound objective research. It might result in the closer integra- 
tion of college and university projects within national denomina- 
tional foundations and within areas. It should bring the student 
program into the consciousness of state councils of churches. It 
is possible that generous laymen, convinced of interdenomina- 
tional cooperation on a large scale, would underwrite both 
denominational and interdenominational budgets with new enthu- 
siasm. And such a cooperative approach might result in an 
upsurge of student interest and in a deepening of devotion which 
our fragmentary programs do not command. Excellent work is 


being done at many of our larger and smaller universities. Some 
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of it is denominational and some interdenominational in char- 
acter. But what we are doing is pathetically limited in extent. 
Can we ever meet the need unless we move forward together in 
study, in planning, and in program? 

The future of the Protestant church depends, in no small mea- 
sure, upon what happens in our church colleges, and upon what 
happens to our Christian young people at tax-supported universi- 
ties, and teachers colleges. The problems of all church-related 
colleges are much the same. We face the same opportunities and 
difficulties at state universities. We are all handicapped in our 
ministry to those of our own household. We fail to serve hosts 
of students at all types of institutions. The war increases our 
opportunities, our problems, our responsibilities. Is this not a 
time when all of us should plan together to serve all of our stu- 
dents through a vital and vigorous ministry in the name of the 
ecumenical church? 


HOLY |pIBLE 
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Six Responsibilities of the Christian 
College in 1942* 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


Nice. will recognize at once that the speaker is not ministerially 
trained for he has allowed the sacred three points to be multi- 
plied by two. 

Some of us gathered here this evening represent the church- 
related colleges of America; others are friends of our church- 
related colleges. Many of us have come through the sessions of 
the last three days with an enlarged awareness of what total war 
implies and of what the national state of emergency is bound to 
mean to our colleges in the years that lie ahead. As one with you, 
facing as honestly and realistically as I can, the uncertainties that 
lie ahead, I should like to consider certain inescapable demands 
and duties which are upon us in a new year. 

Some of these demands grow out of the war. Some have no 
concern with the war, and yet I think we need to remind ourselves 
that even war must not cause us to lose our hold on those distant 
objectives we seek. 

Let us attempt, then, to list six responsibilities which I think 
are ours: 

1. In war and in peace, we must not neglect the integrity of 
sound scholarship. There have been times in the past when we 


of the church-related college have been guilty of stressing so- — 


called religious values in such ways that they become a kind of 
coating to be added like frosting to the academic cake. We have 
forgotten that unless the cake is properly compounded of sound 
ingredients and is well baked, the icing only ill conceals the indi- 
gestibility within. 

* This pointed address was delivered at the public meeting held in Balti- 
more, Sunday evening, January 4, 1942, under the auspices of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the National Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges. This meeting followed the two-day conference of colleges and uni- 
versities called by the National Council on Edueation and Defense, which 


gave special significance to the address. Dr. Brown is president of Denison 
University, Granville, O. 
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Our institutions of higher education exist first for the training 
of the mind. You and I do not believe that this is a sufficient end 
in itself and through the years we have tried to add to that an 
emphasis on spiritual and moral training. We have said that our 
_ colleges must produce not minds alone but men; not alone minds 
trained for scholarly problems, but minds which are backed by 
strong character. The problem has pressed upon us when we 
have erroneously sought to justify our institutions first on the 
grounds of character-training, interpreting character in such a 
way that it seemed to be something quite disassociated from the 
scholarly achievements and the intellectual virtues. In that I 
think we have seriously erred. As I understand character, it is 
something which comes as a by-product of responsibilities faith- 
fully carried, of duties well done, of opportunities made use of. 
I do not see how it is possible in a Christian college to minimize 
sound scholarship and exalt character, for the major and most 
pressing duties and responsibilities and opportunities of a student 
are academic, and if these are ignored, whereby can character be 
achieved ? 

But in times of war I think there is additional need for stressing 
this responsibility—an emphasis upon the integrity of sound 
scholarship. From all sides pressures already have come that we 
shall mark down our product and take in lieu of established re- 
quirements good intentions and patriotic services. Stronger pres- 
sures lie ahead. It is possible for an institution to balance its 
budget and maintain its enrollment and to lose its own soul. 

I shall be sorry if in the months to come we find ourselves say- 
ing publicly that our A.B. degrees of 1942 and thereafter do not 
mean what they meant a few years ago and that our requirements 
for graduation were mistaken and that certain substitutes, splen- 
did and highly desirable and patriotically necessary in their own 
right, may be chosen in place of scholarly achievement. Let some 
say it if they will. But let our church-related colleges insist 
strongly upon the integrity of sound and continuing scholarship 
because they are Christian colleges. 

2. The second is in the nature of a reminder. Already some of 
our papers and some of our public lecturers have yielded to the 
enticing temptation to cull the bitter adjectives from our vocabu- 
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lary for special use against our enemies. It is such fun to call 
names. Our country is at war, and our country will wage that 
war to the maximum ability of our combined forces—army, navy, 
air, factory, classroom, and town hall. And in that war 
we will win, but just so far as we can as representatives of our 
church-related colleges, we must preserve the sanity and tolerance 
which will lead to a decent appreciation for the best in our ene- 
mies’ cultures. ‘‘Yellow bastard,’’ ‘‘treacherous, slimy Japs,’’ 
‘“‘The nation of curs that must be exterminated like so many 
rats’’: These are words appearing in our papers and magazines. 
And against that kind of hate-breeding our Christian colleges 
must take their stand. 

The day is coming when we must live at peace in a world in 
which Germany and Italy and Japan will still exist, and we shall 
do that day a distinct disservice if we attempt to engender in our 
young people or leave unchecked those who would attempt to 
engender an under-estimating and a belittling and a ridiculing 
of the best in the cultures of those people. We are not at war with 
the culture of Japan or the culture of Italy or the culture of Ger- 
many. Let us remind ourselves of that. 

3. The third responsibility which rests heavily upon us these 
days is the responsibility of a wise prophetic consideration for the 
problems of post-war reconstruction and reconciliation. There 
are those who are saying, and Winston Churchill at Ottawa was 
among them: Let us put aside the problems of peace until the 
problems of war are solved. Our conferences these three days 
have been happy in that they have not entirely ignored the gi- 
gantic problems of post-war efforts. In the letter of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, we were called upon to master the difficulties of balane- 
ing our contributions to the ‘‘dual ends of war and peace.’’ Many 
of us have little hope that the problems of reconstruction can be 
wisely solved if in the time immediately ahead we devote ourselves 
exclusively to the problems of war. Certainly if you are to have 
anywhere in our country careful and wise thinking given to the 
adjustment that must follow the termination of war, where is a 
better ground for this than on the campuses of the church-re- 
lated colleges? I leave this with this brief word. 


May I report briefly on an effort of this sort which is being 
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worked out jointly by three of our Ohio colleges—Antioch, Ken- 
yon, and Denison? There have been two meetings among the 
representatives of these colleges, including their presidents, and 
as a result of these meetings, each college is proceeding with its 
own individual program, but it is a program which has been 
formulated in cooperation with the groups from the neighboring 
colleges. 

The programs will be in part curricular and in part extra- 
curricular. It has been suggested that a post-war reconstruction 
major of an inter-departmental sort may be a wise approach to this 
setting. Some are adding new courses. In addition it is very 
greatly urged upon us that we combine with the curricular ap- 
proach an emphasis on practical service, even going so far per- 
haps, as to ask those students enrolled in the major to donate a 
certain part of their summer vacation, if this is feasible, to types 
of projects of the sort which have been done through the Summer 
Work Camps under the sponsorship of the American Friends’ 
Service Committee. In addition plans are being made for the 
exchange of speakers among the cooperating colleges. I mention 
this not because the effort is in any way a model, but simply to 
report that there are in Ohio these colleges which are making a 
definite effort to keep in their program this emphasis upon post- 
war reconcilation and reconstruction. 

4. Number four is a long, continuing responsibility. A new 
note has been sounded in our recent meetings—sounded by gov- 
ernment representatives and by college leaders. And we have 
talked of Christianity rather than religion, and of Christian faith 
and Christian experience rather than environmental conditioning 
and the good life. One of the urgent needs of our day is to bring 
into our academic classroom a freer and more open expression of 
our religious convictions. We need to bring them in not for 
evangelistic display but as assumptions of our scholarly thinking 
and our daily living. I believe I recognize the dangers inherent 
in that statement, but the question is being asked over and over 
again by our students: Professor, what do you believe? In many 
of our colleges which use the adjective Christian as applying to 
their campus life, one finds long hours of classroom teaching in 
which the religious faith of the» instructor in no way shines 
through. 
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Tam sure that you will not think that I am proposing that our 
instructors substitute sermonizing for classroom instruction. 
That is as far from my mind as anything could be. Neither do 
I for one moment propose to bring the controversies of theology 
into the classroom. Theological hold-ups are not in order. Class- 
room homiletics offer no balm for the religious growing pains of 
youth. But as the instructor has occasion from time to time to 
express his own view of life, his own outlook upon the culture and 
civilization of his day, the pity is that so often the basic items of 
his Christian faith are omitted from that outlook, and one gains 
no insight into the moving of his spirit and the working of his 
mind in these particular areas. And as a result the students are 
deprived of such help as might come to them through a frank 
sharing of his Christian faith and experience. 

A significant conference was held last August at Camp Mini- 
wanea on the shores of Lake Michigan, called together by William 
Danforth and his colleagues of the Danforth Foundation. A 
eroup of about two hundred teachers, college teachers for the 
most part with a minimum from departments of religion, met for 
a week of study, and the purpose of that study was how they as 
individuals on a college campus and as members of the faculty 
of a great many colleges might be able to make the impress of 
their teaching and the impress of their living count for Christian 
growth and maturity on the campus. 

5. Our church-related colleges need to explore more fully than 
they have the techniques for developing and for cultivating and 
for maintaining a spirit for community service. I think we have 
the right to question if the American college of the thirties and 
forties is turning out men and women as heartily embued with a 
desire to make their contribution of service to the world as did 
our institutions a generation or two ago. In the actual transmis- 
sion of knowledge we may be doing a better job, but in motivating 
our students to give service, have we fallen short? 

In part this is a consequence of our ever growing work pro- 
grams. Seeking to encourage the young person of empty wallet, 
we have manufactured jobs, jobs galore, until nearly everything 
on campus that needs to be done is a paid job. Then came the 


NYA—God bless it and save it from untimely and foretold 
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death—and we made more jobs, nice, pleasant jobs with educa- 
tional experience, many of them jobs which were themselves com- 
munity-services. And asa result, still more of the activities which 
might have been done voluntarily—mind you, I say might have— 
became paid assignments. And now, if your campus or mine sug- 
gests some piece of work which would strengthen the college pro- 
gram, there are plenty of students eager to undertake the job, but 
their hands are out to you, palms up and their ery is the American 
equivalent of ‘‘Baksheesh, Baksheesh.’? Community service— 
yes, if there is pay! 

Some of us are aware of the situation and are troubled by it, 
but so far we haven’t done much. The American Friends’ Ser- 
vice Commission has led the way in their magnificent program of 
summer work camps. They deserve our praise and our thanks. 
As a result of those summer camps, a few colleges have sought to 
bring something of that spirit into the winter months—either in 
cooperation with the Christian organizations or directly on the 
part of the college. Dartmouth with its community service organ- 
ization—its help to farmers and neighbors, is a worthy example. 
Haverford in connection with its efforts at post-war reconstruc- 
tion training has made a similar emphasis. But on many of our 
campuses we have gone the easy way. 

I do not believe that the answer lies in campus conscription, 
although I know of one midwestern college which demands certain 
experiences in community service for graduation. Community 
service may become an empty shell if the heart does not support 
the work of the hand. 

But as representatives of church-related colleges we need to be 
aware of this growing need and we need to explore more fully 
than we yet have the techniques for developing and maintaining 
that spirit of cooperativeness and generosity which ought to be a 
by-product of Christian education. 

6. These five responsibilities are ours, and we dare not avoid 
them. But I have left for last the most demanding responsibility 
of all. The prolific Miss Dorothy Thompson, our modern Roger 
Bacon, who emulates her scholarly prototype at least to the extent 
of taking all knowledge for her province, received some months 
ago a striking letter which she used in her column in The Ladies’ 
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Home Journal. 1 stumble over myself in my haste to add that the — 


letter was later reproduced in that august and ecclesiastically 
proper journal, The Church Review of Episcopalian sponsorship, 
and I leave you to conclude that I discovered the letter in the 


latter periodical. It was a letter from a college student to his — 


president, a letter whose candor was courteous but devastating. 

The young man was seeking to educate his prexy in an under- 
standing of the mental and spiritual atmosphere of the college 
in which they jointly labored—(at least the president labored). 
The young man was doing his utmost, however, to make clear that 
this mental and spiritual atmosphere as it enveloped him and his 
fellow students was totally different from that which his college 
president believed it to be. 

I commend the letter to you in its entirety. It is as revealing a 
presentation as I have discovered of the consequences and the 
aftermath of the assumption of modern education that the world 
can be explained and interpreted without reference to God. For 
that is precisely what we have assumed; and it is that assumption 
on which we have taught in the classroom. 

I quote from the unknown student: 

‘‘Tn the modern college it is possibly fair to say that Christi- 
anity has progressively lost its grip on young minds. You may 
have noticed that, unlike you, most of us have scarcely ever 
glanced at the Bible. When our elders refer to eternal verities, 
absolutist ethics, we are likely to recall the lesson your instructors 
in sociology have driven home—that morals are relative to time 
and place, that what is good in one society is bad in another. 
Such teaching is separated only by a hair’s breadth from the view 


that there can be no such thing as sin. Have we not gleaned 


from your very own professors of natural science, philosophy and 
ancient history that religions are the product of myth and super- 
stition and that men create gods in their own image; that if there 
is such a thing as the soul, no scientist has ever isolated it in the 
laboratory ? 


‘“Thanks principally to you and to your fellow educators, little 
of the learning we absorb includes value judgments. If a lecture 
seems to clash with traditional belief, discussion of the fact is gen- 
erally omitted. Our instructors the country over are accustomed 
to present an aloof and objective interpretation of their material, 
leaving us alone and unguided to draw our own conclusions and 


ace our own philosophies. Therefore, as one spokesman for 
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a floundering generation, may I ask your help in answering some 
questions—questions so desperately important to us that the 
whole course of our lives hangs i in the balance? 

‘““What reason is there, in light of present knowledge, for con- 
tinuing to accept any form of “Christianity? If the implications 
of modern education are what they appear to be, was not Jesus of 
Nazareth an ordinary human whose naive outpourings reveal a 
sad ignorance of politics and economies, whose precepts constitute 
a fanatical repudiation of human nature as your subordinates 
have taught us to view it? If it is correct to infer from sociology 
that sin is non-existent, why should we cultivate any restraints or 
tolerate any inhibitions? If the teachings in American halls of 
learning are valid, will you kindly point out the fallacy in 

‘The good old rule . . . the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who ean.’ 


““Tf men are but animals, why not treat them as such? An ani- 
mal has no rights. .The law among animals is the law of the 
strong. If man is a slave to determinism, incapable of a free 
choice, what is the value of the ballot, trial by jury and civil liber- 
ties in general? If there is no natural law in the universe, how 
do you justify those inalienable rights which the Declaration of 
Independence asserts men to possess? If patriotic fervor is just 
a manifestation of an ‘enlarged tribalism’ why do you think 
America is worth defending ? 

‘Personally, I fail to understand how you, or any other college 
president, can expect to become ardent Christians and democrats 
when the vital postulates on which these faiths are supposed to 
rest are daily undermined in the classroom.’’ 


The point I am making is far more basic than the word I spoke 
earlier ; calling on our instructors to be willing to share the faith 
that is in them on proper occasions in the classroom. It goes be- 
yond that, for here is a warning that our college world is faced 
today with a dichotomy which we must recognize, and must do 
something to resolve. And that is the struggle between the as- 
sumptions of our Christian faith and the assumptions of our 
modern secular education. 

We of the church-related colleges are inclined to say that there 
are two kinds of education in America: secular and Christian. 
And the next step in logic which the sympathetic listener is ex- 
pected to take is the conclusion, which we carefully indicate lest 
the step be too much for the listener—the conclusion that the 
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great state-universities embody secular education and the many, 
usually small and usually poor, church-related colleges are the 
Lord’s outposts of Christian education. Well, there is some truth 
in the generalization, although our inclination to put halos on 
smallness of size and poverty is probably insincere. Some truth 
and a lot of untruth. For in that generalization we are blithely 
ignoring first of all the amount of Christian education which some 
of our tax-supported institutions possess, and we are blinding our- 
selves to the amount of secular education which is present and 
prospering in the very best of our so-called Christian colleges. 

Of course, we have our required chapels and our Bible courses 
and our YMCA’s and our YWCA’s; of course, ninety-nine per 
cent of our faculty are professing Christians, and good men as 
well. But the student still asks: ‘‘Why in a Christian college 
like ours do I never hear the name of God mentioned in the 
classroom ?’’ 

I know the answer and so do you. It is the assumption on 
which modern education rests that the world can be explained 
and interpreted without reference to God. And to that assump- 
tion there is a corollary. It is this: Truth can be discovered 
only by the scientific method. As Christians we don’t believe 
that. As schoolmen we do. ‘‘The college world of the present 
has been conditioned to a universe which has no place for non- 
material desires and experiences. It has been forced into mate- 
rialism by its own intellectual error; namely, that there is only 
one true map of the universe: a map based upon the quantitative, 
measurable facts of demonstrable sensory experience, the map of 
the scientist.”’ (I quote from the Reverend Thomas Barrett, 
chaplain of Kenyon College.) 

Our instructors in science do not need God to teach science ac- 
cording to our modern educational methods. Our sociologists are 
quite satisfied to explain the contemporary scene by the explana- 
tions of social conditioning and cause and effect. The historian 
who is realistic is inclined to see history no longer as a revelation 
of divine purpose but, to use G. G. Atkins’ words: as ‘‘the pre- 
Iude to a catastrophe.’’ In economies thé Christian concept of 
man has been entirely over-shadowed by the economic concept of 


man as one whose world is governed by the law of supply-and- 
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demand rather than gravitation and whose chief philosophy is 
sell-in-the-dearest and buy-in-the-cheapest markets. You don’t 
need God to explain that kind of creature, according to modern 
education. 

Here is the unspoken and often unrecognized conflict which we 
present our American students today. ‘‘On the plane of con- 
scious living,’’ Arnold Nash, the English clergyman, says, ‘‘our 
universities are Christian, but at the deeper level of unconscious 
experience they are a-Christian.”’ 

Need I ask to which of these two influences our modern stu- 
dent yields? 

The dilemma becomes the more embarrassing and the more 
disconcerting because the modern liberal Christian educator, 
honest, sincere, like ourselves, reasonably intelligent like our- 
selves, doesn’t know how to resolve the dilemma. Within many 
of us the churchman has struggled with the schoolman, the 
scholar wrestled with the Christian. We have roundly con- 
demned the business man who concentrated his religious activi- 
ties in the late hours of Sunday morning and then ran his profit- 
able business on a dog-eat-dog policy. But too often, have we 
ourselves sounded our ringing Christian challenge from the 
chapel pulpit and then, turning schoolmen, we have ignored the 
eampus-wide conflict between our chapel ideals and the un- 
checked, secularism of the classroom. 

Our Catholic Christian friends have never had to face this 
situation in the same degree as liberal Protestant Christians, for 
they have held first their Christian assumptions and have de- 
fended them from attack by the non-Christian assumptions of 
modern education. 

Our fundamentalist Christian friends, likewise, have at no 
time given supremacy to the dogmas of education. They have 
held high their religious faith and hope against all attacks of new 
scientific knowledge and non-religious educational theory. 

I find myself, as many of you do, in a different stream than 
either of these two, a stream of liberal Christianity, wherein the 
liberalism, let it be said with pain, has sometimes welcomed the 
modern for the sake of newness and has sometimes sacrificed great 


religious truths and experiences when they failed to conform 
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easily and neatly with the assumption of modern education. 
Those of you who are in this stream of liberal Christian thought 
will be honest enough to recognize that there is no ready-made 
answer at hand. But in faith and labor we must find that answer. 

It will lie, I believe, in a re-evaluation of the scientific method 
and in a re-discovery for our day of the validity of the ‘‘method 
of the hero, the prophet, and the saint.’’ Let me quote the words 
of Dr. Barrett: ‘‘Our attack must be both direct and indirect, 
through preaching and teaching and worship and ordinary liy- 
ing.... for the fallacy can be exposed through all these activities. 
We must reveal to education the reality of the supernatural ; the 
validity as an approach to truth of the moral and spiritual ex- 
perience of mankind.’’ 

We must take the truth perceived by our age in art, literature, 
politics, and morality, and we must say ™ time and out, that here 
is evidence of the activity of God; here is revelation pointing to 
the reality of the super-natural; here is truth which cannot be 
explained completely by the scientific method but which neverthe- 
less is truth. (Here I am paraphrasing Barrett.) 

‘‘This poet in his humble agnosticism, this artist in his pagan 
feeling, this novelist in his honest immorality, this philosopher in 
his unreasonable reasoning about natural experience, this scien- 
tist doggedly pursuing truth—all these people are manifesting 
the reality of a Being beyond nature, uncontrollable yet control- 
ling, unproven, undemonstrable, yet truly apprehended through 
the imagination of the artist, hero and saint. This Being is the 
only conceivable source of our existence, and the only satisfying 
goal of our strenuous endeavor after life and freedom.’’ 

I have come before you this evening endeavoring to point out 
some of the opportunities and some of the duties which lie heavy 
upon our heads as Christian educators. 

1. In war and in peace we must not neglect the integrity of 
sound scholarship. 

2. We must preserve the sanity and understanding tolerance 
that will lead to a decent and just appraisal of the cultures of our 
enemies. 

3. We dare not postpone the planning for our post-war efforts 
at reconstruction and reconciliation. 
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4. There is a demand upon us as teachers that at proper times 
in the classroom we lay aside our scholarly impartiality and share 
with our students the substance of the faith and experience which 
are ours. Professor, what do YOU believe ?, is not an impertinent 
question. 

5. As educators we need to give greater attention to the means 
of increasing in our student bodies the spirit of community 
service. 

6. But, above them all, I believe, abides a continuing impera- 
tive, that we lay our minds and our hearts and our holy faiths 
together in the effort under God’s guidance to make certain that 
the foundations on which our Christian institutions rest and the 
assumptions underlying all of our academic endeavors shall be 
in truth and in power not modern alone but timeless, eternal; not 
secular but valiantly Christian—yea, let them be incorrigibly 
Christian. 


Here is a task for the Christian college in days of peace as well 
as in days of war. 
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The Church-Related College and 
Inter-American Relations* 


By WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM 


AVING spent the summer in South America, it was suggested 
that I devote the opening address of this program to the 
matter of Inter-American Relations. Last summer this topic 
seemed most fitting. Then suddenly six months later, on Decem- 
ber 7th to be exact, occurred an event that turned the attention 
of all of us away from the Americas to the south, to Asia, and 
the far-east. We were at war with Japan! 

The question arises now, are we to witness again what occurred 
forty years ago? JI remember it so well. In the year 1899-1900 
I was in the 8th grade of a public school in a little town in north- 
ern Illinois. That year there was introduced a geographical 
reader on South America. This is easily accounted for. We had 
just emerged victorious from the Spanish-American War and 
interest in the Spanish-speaking countries to the south was at a 
high peak. Soon, however, this interest waned. Books such as 
I have mentioned disappeared from the programs of study in 
our schools and apart from a few additional demonstrations of 
Yankee imperialism of which the rape of Panama was the worst | 
example, we almost forgot that Central and South America 
existed. Will this happen again when, as we are confident, we 
emerge victorious from this war? Will our interest once more 
be directed east to Europe and west to Asia forgetful of the fact 
that we are an integral part of the western hemisphere and that 
the fate of this hemisphere determined as it is by the inescapable 
lines of world geography, stands or falls in terms of the twenty- 
two independent nations that constitute it, working together for 
the realization of a common purpose. Nothing could be more 
stupid! It seems entirely appropriate, therefore, that on this 


* This paper was read as the presidential address at the seventh annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges held in 
Baltimore, January 5, 1942. Dr. Cunningham is Professor of Education 
at the University of Notre Dame. 
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occasion, we devote some time to a consideration of the part that 
the Church college, as a liberal college, should play in promoting 
unity in this hemisphere, the only basis for the realization of our 
common purpose, the preservation and promotion of the freedom 
of man. 


I. Tur Two AMERICAS 


With this in mind, the first fact that we must face is that there 
are today and that since the beginning of their history, there 
have always been two Americas. One has been building for over 
four hundred years beginning with the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez in 1520; the other beginning with the landing of Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1620 has been in process for three hundred years. The 
first is an Iberian civilization with all the merits and defects of 
the Spanish and Portuguese tradition endeavoring to assimilate 
an Indian culture and other racial strains from Europe, Africa 
and Asia; the other culture is Anglo-Saxon with all its merits 
and defects when endeavoring to amalgamate other European 
cultures and assimilate a racial strain from Africa, building all 
into what we like to call ‘‘The American Temperament.’’ The 
language of the first is Spanish or Portuguese and they are so 
closely related we may consider them one. The language of the 
other is English and for us North Americans, poor linguists that 
we are, this seems to be the biggest barrier between the two cul- 
tures that have been evolving north and south of the Rio Grande. 
The early colonizers of the Americas to the south by intermarry- 
ing with the Indians, evidence their belief in the solidarity of the 
human race, but this inbreeding of the races has created its own 
problems. The colonizers and settlers of the north either anni- 
hilated the Indians or drove them west to restricted districts we 
call ‘‘reservations’’ where it was possible for them to survive. 
Only now are they beginning to show a slight increase in popula- 
tion. The religion of the first culture, Catholicism, was for the 
most part adopted by the native populations as well as the 
“‘mestizos,’’ so that we can say, as a conservative estimate, that 
90% of the peoples of these 20 nations to the south are Catholic. 
The religion to the north is Protestantism. In the beginning only 
one of the thirteen colonies was Catholic but with the influx of 
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settlers from Catholic Europe this ratio of 12 to 1 has now 
changed to 5 to 1. Nevertheless, the dominant religious group is 
Protestantism and later I will show what a prominent place this 
fact plays in the thinking of Latin-Americans in the problem of 
hemisphere solidarity. : 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these facts which emphasize the 
existence in this hemisphere of two divergent Americas, there is 
one fact that brings us closely together and that is the idea of 
national sovereignty and the love of independence. The first 
phase of this idea, national sovereignty, brings out one mistake 
that is commonly made by North Americans in thinking about the 
America south. It is this: we use the phrase ‘‘ Latin Americans”’ 
or ‘‘Ibero-Americans’’ as if the twenty nations to the south of 
us were all one in temperament, in cultural status, and in the 
problems they are facing today. Nothing could be further from 
the facts. We must realize that here are twenty different nations 
each with problems peculiar to itself and with ideas in regard 
to how these problems must be met. Here I am not referring 
merely to such obvious differences as this: the negro republic of 
Haiti, an old French colony, has French as its national language 
while Brazil, a colony of Portugal, has Portuguese as its national 
language. No, the fact is that the 18 Spanish-speaking republics 
differ greatly from one another. Thus there is no Indian prob- 
lem in Argentina for the simple reason that they, like ourselves, 
annihilated almost all the Indians and the few that survive are 
now congregated in restricted districts. On the other hand 70% 
of the population of Ecuador is Indian or ‘‘mestizo.’? Again 
there are no negroes in Argentina and Chile while Brazil has 
20% pure negroes and a large percentage of mulattos. In the 
economic field Argentina has great surpluses of wheat and corn 
for export but neither of these can enter the United States. On 
the other hand 80% of the bananas from the Caribbean Republics 
are exported to the United States. 

But in spite of these differences I repeat there is one character- 
istic that all the countries of the Americas hold in common and 
that is a love of independence. In the presence of the totalitarian 
threat to the world, this fact furnishes a solid basis for Inter- 
American solidarity and it is upon this that we must build. 
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II. Maxine tor Americas ONE 


The struggle for hemisphere unity on the basis of our common 
purpose of preserving and promoting national independence has 
been a long uphill fight. The first Inter-American Conference 
was called by Simén Bolivar over a hundred years ago in Panama. 
Henry Clay was finally successful in persuading Congress to 
send two United States representatives to this Conference but 
there were no aeroplanes in those days; one died on the way, the 
other arrived after the Conference was over. 

The Pan-American movement dates from 1889, inaugurated by 
James G. Blaine Secretary of State. During the fifty years of 
its history it has done good work in promoting an interchange of 
_ ideas along the two lines of commercial and cultural activity but 
it has steadfastly steered clear of even discussing the political 
problems involved in establishing a hemisphere unity worthy of 
the name. Andrew Carnegie donated the funds for a palace in 
Washington to house the activities of the Union and it furnishes 
a fitting setting for orations in all languages of the hemisphere on 
Washington and Lincoln and Bolivar and San Martin, our heroes 
north and south. Even the name ‘‘Pan-American”’ is unfor- 
tunate. To Latin-Americans ‘‘American’’ means Norte Ameri- 
canos and Norte Americanos means the United States. Hence 
to Latin-Americans this word ‘‘American’’ linked with ‘‘pan”’ 
the Greek word for all, means ‘‘the colossus of the north’’ domi- 
nating all the other twenty nations to the south. Our history 
gives ample basis for this interpretation. Mexico cannot forget 
the forties when we took half of its territory. Puerto Rico does 
forget their blasted hopes for independence in 1898 and Colombia 
never forgets the rape of Panama in 1903, not to mention all the 
other occasions in which our marines demonstrated the colossus 
technique in dealing with the pocket republics of the Caribbean. 
Little wonder, then, that ‘‘Pan-Americanism’’ to South Ameri- 
cans means little more than buy from the United States. 

But nine year ago, that is in 1933, three events happened that 
changed all this. First we withdrew our marines from Nica- 
ragua. Then in his inaugural address of that year President 
Roosevelt used a phrase that captured the imaginations of all 
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the Americas north, central and south, when he dedicated the 
United States to the ‘‘Good Neighbor’’ policy : ‘‘the neighbor who 
resolutely respects himself and, because he does so, respects the 
rights of others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with world neigh- 
bors.’’? While this good neighbor policy was actually going into 
operation through the Inter-American Conferences of Monte- 
video in 1933, of Buenos Aires in 1936, and the Lima Conference 
of 1938; another policy, the slave-master policy of the totalitarian 
powers, was also going into operation. Then the Americas 
awakened to a common danger and the Conference of Panama 
in 1939 dealt with hemisphere defense. Adolf Hitler coming into 
power in 1933 had done more to bring about real Inter-American- 
ism than any other factor operating in the world. It is regret- 
able, of course, that it was fear, not brotherly love, that brought 
the nations of the Americas together but we must face the facts. 
Possibly with fear as the first stimulus we can continue to build 
together and working together for the realization of a common 
purpose, national independence, we can come to know one an- 
other, to appreciate one another and this is the beginning of love. 
What is the part of the Church colleges in working toward this 
common goal? 


III. THe CuHurcH CouuEGES AND Latin AMERICA 


The first fact that we must face with regard to the two cultures 
that have been evolving in the Americas, the Ibero-American cul- 
ture and the Anglo-American (using these names with reference 
only to the languages dominant in each), is that each must come 
to know the other and through this knowledge grow in apprecia- 
tion of each other. Once when the name of a certain individual 
was mentioned Charles Lamb burst out with the words: ‘‘I hate 
him.’’ But, said one of the group present: ‘‘How can you hate 
him? You don’t know him.” ‘‘That’s just it,’? replied Lamb. 
“Tf I knew him I couldn’t hate him.’? The same is true of 
peoples and nations. It is ignorance that breeds hatred. Ameri- 
can colleges have two open doors to the culture of Latin-America, 
their history and their languages. The history of the Americas 
must be rewritten in terms of the things they have in common, 
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the dignity of the human person with inalienable rights and the 
fight for freedom to secure those rights. Dr. Herbert E. Bolton 
of California University has set the model here with his famous 
course The History of the Americas and its sixty-five page syl- 
Jabus published under that title. Such a course necessarily in- 
cludes a treatment of the main problems of the other social 
sciences, politics, economics, sociology and social psychology, as 
well as geography. 

In regard to language, Spanish must become the number one 
ranking foreign language in our colleges, as English is already in 
many of the schools preparatory to the university in Spanish 
America. With references to the interchange of students let 
me tell you what has taken place among Catholic colleges during 
this present school year. 

Last summer I discovered it was something of a shock for South 
Americans to learn that on a conservative estimate one sixth of 
the more than 130 million inhabitants in the United States were 
Catholics. In their minds practically all Norte Americanos were 
Protestants. Here is evidence that we Catholics in the United 
States, like the country as a whole, have ignored our neighbors 
to the south. As an offset to that one of the outcomes of the 
first Pax Romana Congress held in the United States in 1939 (an 
international organization of Catholic university and college stu- 
dents) there was organized through the individual efforts of Rev. 
William Ferree, S.M., a graduate student at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, a Catholic Bureau of Inter-American 
Collaboration. Plans call for the organization of similar Bureaus 
in Canada and all of the other 20 independent countries of the 
Americas. In February of last year this Bureau was accepted 
by the National Catholic Welfare Council in Washington and is 
now functioning as part of the Department of Education in that 
Council. Last spring, in the first year of its operation, it secured 
from Catholic colleges and universities more than 100 scholar- 
ships and actually placed 30 Latin American students in these 
institutions, most of them on complete scholarships, carrying 
board, lodging and tuition. This year the emphasis is being 
placed on graduate scholarships and the Bureau has now at its 
disposal more than thirty scholarships in the graduate schools 
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of Catholic universities in addition to the undergraduate scholar- 
ships. ‘The work of the Bureau is that of a service station and 
its main task now is to locate students in the Latin-American 
countries who qualify for these scholarships on the basis of eco- 
nomic need and scholastic ability along with those personal quali- 
ties which hold promise of contributing leadership to the intel- 
lectual and social movements now taking place in these Catholic 
countries. 

Since we all realize that exchange of students is the best means 
for promoting knowledge and appreciation of our different na- 
tional cultures, some may think that I am suggesting that a simi- 
lar Bureau should be organized by the Protestant colleges. Just 
the contrary! That is precisely what should not be done if we 
are sincere in our desire to promote harmony between Anglo- 
and Latin-America. The difference in religious background is so 
vital in this matter of American solidarity that I insert here a 
bald statement by John Erskine in an article published last Octo- 
ber entitled ‘‘Why South America Fears Us.”’ 


There is a vigorous legend in South America, doubtless 
encouraged now by Nazi agents, that England and the 
United States have joined forces to control the Western 
Hemisphere, to change the customs of the Latin peoples, 
to drive out the Catholic Church and to put Protestantism 
in its place. Most of us would dismiss such a yarn with a 
laugh, yet when we visit South America we understand 
how plausible it can seem... . 

Some religious bodies among us make us all liable to 
serious misinterpretations. Some religious groups un- 
doubtedly hope to convert South America from its tradi- 
tional and solidly based Catholic faith to another form of 
Christianity. North Americans are maintaining mission- 
aries in Argentina, for example. The attempt is ridicu- 
lous, and it is so obviously a failure that the Catholics can 
afford to ignore it, but it must be irritating to them, and 
in view of the legend of our predatory ambitions, it is em- 
barrassing to North Americans. 

This missionary effort is in particularly bad taste be- 
cause Argentina is a country of remarkable tolerance. 
Catholicism is its religion, but it permits the members of 
any other faith to worship with entire freedom. Many 
Protestant groups from England or the United States have 
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settled in the country and maintain their churches and 
meeting places. 
Then after paying a high complement to some religious groups 
of the United States which have established ‘‘excellent schools to 
afford American educational opportunities to the children of 
American parents’’ he continues: 


But nothing can be said for the missionary who, in the 
small villages as well as in Buenos Aires, is trying with 
misapplied zeal to undermine the Catholic Faith. I¢ is a 
work of pure destruction, and I who say am not Catholic. 
Our government has no control over the religious enter- 
prises of any group of us, but Argentina does not under- 
stand that. We are all of us apparently connected some- 
how with a plot to spread the empire of Anglo-Saxondom 
and Protestantism. ‘‘Why South America Fears Us,”’ 
John Erskine, Liberty, Oct. 18, 1941. Pp. 57. 

Erskine does not exaggerate the part that religion plays in 
this matter of developing harmonious relations between the 
Americas of the North and South. Hardly had I landed in 
Bogota last summer when I was handed the April issue of the 
Revista Javeriana, a magazine published by the Jesuit Univer- 
sity of that city which contained an article carrying this title 
““Kl mayor Obstaculo de la Solidaridad Americana’’—in 
English, ‘‘The Major Obstacle to American Solidarity.’’ What 
do you suppose in the mind of the author of this article is the 
major obstacle to American solidarity? In the words of Hubert 
Herring in his book Good Neighbors it is this preaching of the 
gospel ‘‘to the continual annoyance of a people who already have 
the gospel.’’ I don’t know that this situation is worse in Colom- 
bia than it is in any other of Latin American countries, but I 
do know that last year the Archbishop of Bogota issued a special 
pastoral letter of some ninety pages dealing solely with what they 
eall ‘‘Protestant propaganda.”’ 

Instead of setting up a special bureau to handle matters of 
student exchange Protestant colleges, therefore, should continue 
to operate as they are now—that is, through the Institute of 
Inter-National Education at Columbia University. And when 
they have students from these Catholic countries they must be 
extremely solicitous that the good neighbor policy is in full opera- 
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tion with special care in this matter of religion. This means, to 
paraphrase the words of President Roosevelt: they must reso- 
lutely respect their own religion and because they do so, they 
must respect the religion of others. 

The existence of this Conference of Church Colleges is eloquent 
testimony to the fact that in this country, at least, Protestants and 
Catholics have learned how to work together. Here we are work- 
ing together in the common cause of keeping before the public 
this one idea that religion is an integral part of higher education. 
Now we have another problem before us: to determine the part 
that the Church colleges must play in solving the great problem 
confronting the nation at this moment—the winning of the war. 
But in working toward this objective we must not, as happened 
at the close of the last world war, become unmindful of the other 
problem that follows immediately—the winning of the peace. 
The Christian concept of brotherhood under God, the Father, is 
the key to this situation and the development of harmonious rela- 
tions among all the American nations is an integral part of both 
problems. 
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By CHARLES J. TURCK 


ipeeos etican Colleges of liberal arts under church auspices 

are resolved to do all that they can possibly do in aiding the 
defense of the United States of America. It is not necessary to 
recapitulate the various specific tasks which have been suggested. 
It is proper, however, to examine the reasons why we, among 
many others, failed to do all which we might have done in the 
days before Pearl Harbor and what we are eager to do since that 
act of infamy awakened America to the issues which are now at 
stake. 

In the first place, we failed to prepare our own people and the 
people of America for an understanding of the nature of the 
assault which was being made upon civilization and Christianity, 
because as educational institutions we were concerned about the 
presentation of all sides of all questions to our students and to the 
public. This is a sound attitude for educational institutions to 
take, except when it is made the basis of obscuring or denying 
certain basic values in our religion and in our civilized life. Of © 
all colleges in America, the ones that have the least excuse for 
denying or obscuring these values are the colleges that have a 
definite church relationship. We are what we are because we 
believe in the supremacy of great moral values, and we hold that 
not even the strictest pursuit of the truth as truth should lead us 
to a denial of the goal which we seek and the light by which we 
seek it. Yet in common with the almost universal trend in Ameri- 
can education, we joined in the emphasis on fact and thing and 
we diminished the emphasis on ideal and moral principle. 

The charge has been so fully and adequately presented against 
the colleges by Archibald MacLeish, H. J. Laski and many others 
that it is not necessary for me to elaborate it here. Our social 
scientists have been so deeply concerned about maintaining the 
totally objective approach to social questions that they have 

* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges, held in Baltimore, January 5, 1942. Dr. Turek 


is President of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 
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denied to their students any sense of dominant personal and 
social values.. They have made it almost impossible for these 
students to have any social philosophy, in a time which supremely 
calls for such a philosophy. In fact, the individual, be he college 
president or college janitor, who ventured to express in academic 
circles any faith in democracy as such, any conviction that ‘‘our 
way’’ is better than ‘‘their way,’’ has been looked upon as an 
unscholarly person who substituted his wishes for his thoughts. 
I know that prevailing sentiment on more than one college cam- 
pus, because I have been the object of such scorn. 

Another contributing factor to the failure of the church-related 
college to give a true understanding of the sweep of history in 
these recent years has been the substitution of a far-off goal for 
the insistence upon wise and just next steps. We have substi- 
tuted the goal of peace for the means of justice; we have used a 
worthy end to blind us to the hard and difficult practical steps 
which have to be taken before that end becomes a possibility. As 
a lawyer, I have never been able to talk understandingly with 
pacifists, although I respect those who in good conscience take 
this position. But my approach to the problem is practical, not 
philosophical. I know of no social organization which ever found 
its way to a peaceful and non-violent existence except after cen- 
turies of hard struggle against lawless, violent, selfish elements 
that had to be subdued by force. This was true in the primitive 
family, true of the early tribal organizations, true in the days of 
ereat ancient empires, true of medieval feudalism, true in the sub- 
duing of our own wilderness, and true in the maintaining of order 
even in our own city streets. To think that the world can suddenly 
be persuaded to be governed only by love and good-will, totally 
unrelated to any system of law supported by force, is to my mind 
utterly unrealistic. If this is the best judgment that the churches 
and church-related colleges can give to young people today, those 
who know anything about history or political science will have to 
conclude that the churches and their schools have no sensible 
leadership to provide for the practical problems of a war-torn 
world. 

I say this the more emphatically because when the victory is 
won there will be worthy Americans of good church persuasion 
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who will be able to tell the nation just how love and mercy can 
organize the world. Love and mercy alone cannot organize the 
world. They never have done so and they never will do so. A 
human society is organized only on the basis of a system of justice 
which has to call into play the elements of force to subdue the 
lawless, and the elements of education and religion to encourage 
the good. The world society can be organized only on this basis. 
' We who believe that we have now come to the time when what 
Herbert Agar has called ‘‘The City of Man’”’ can under the 
providence of God be established on this earth, must be insistent 
that we act with the utmost wisdom and courage and good sense 
in uniting the new instruments of political organization with such 
elements of force as may be needed to give the world a chance to 
enjoy and perfect its peace. 

I turn from this criticism of our colleges to the appropriate 
words of praise which we deserve. We have made mistakes, and 
they have been grievous ones, but there is no other group in the 
country where there are more jealously guarded the fundamental 
principles which make democracy possible and worth defending. 
For all these principles, as expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, go directly 
back to the Gospel of individual worth, of divine sonship, of 
human brotherhood, which was lived and taught and died for 
by Jesus Christ our Lord. While we have not always been aware 
of it, the fact remains that in the Gospels is a way of life which, 
however Christians may disagree about its doctrinal significance, 
makes a man fit to live as a brother in a world of brothers, as a 
servant in a world organized to welcome his service. And no 
other religion does this so completely as our religion. Hence it 
was not by accident but by causal connection that churchmen 
founded the first colleges in America, that churchmen were so: 
liberally represented among the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, that theories of right were 
derived from the Scriptures, that all men were regarded as ‘‘en- 
dowed by their Creator.’’ The persistent reference to Almighty 
God as the guardian of our national existence, the God in whom 
we trust, is not a polite tribute to a dominant religious group. 
It is the recognition of a fact. It is the supreme fact in the his- 
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tory of our country. It is the supreme fact in any world of free- 
dom which may ever be built and established. It is the fact that 
we are all the children of one Heavenly Father and therefore 
brothers to all mankind. 

Hence the importance of safeguarding the interests of these 
colleges in the time of war. It is not that these institutions as 
such have any special claims to protection. We ask none for 


ourselves. But to our keeping there has been entrusted a mighty f 


democratic Christian tradition, to which, on the whole, we have 
been truer than some of our churches have been. It is essential 
that this philosophy of life, this concept of the free and brotherly 
society, shall be given to every successive generation of youth 
that draw their breath in the free air of America. A program 
that ignores these colleges, that makes the men and women in 
them feel that they are slacking some more important duty, that 
they are seeking a privilege for themselves which they deny to 
others—that kind of program is an utter mistake. With it we 
might win a war, but we would lose more than the peace; we 
would lose our national birthright of freedom and justice derived 
from the Christian religion. 

I presume that most of you noted in the presentations that 
were made by the representatives of the Army and the Navy on 
Saturday, January 3, 1942, to the National Conference of College 
and University Presidents, the contrast in attitude toward all 
college training in relation to usefulness in war. The Army 
prefers to get its manpower en masse and then to train its own 
officers in its own Officer Training Schools. The only special 
contribution that the army representatives could see in the col- 
leges was in the training of physique, discipline and obedience— 
matters doubtless of great importance in any army, totalitarian 


area 


or democratic—but not matters for which colleges of liberal arts ~ 


are particularly noted. This presentation confirms the expres- 
sion of a lieutenant in the personnel division at Fort Snelling 
who frankly told our students at Macalester College, ‘‘The gradu- 
ates of the liberal arts college are out of luck in the army.’’ 
Consider by contrast the attitude of the Navy and Marine 
Corps as expressed by Dr. Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, from whose address I quote 
three sentences : 
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““May I first of all say that it is our general policy to recruit the 
necessary personnel for our two-ocean Navy with the minimum 
possible description of the educational establishments of our 
nation. . . . All-out war means that we must speed up our Navy 
personnel recruitment, and this speed-up involves some interfer- 
ence with higher education. You have in your colleges just the 
type of young man we need to officer our two-ocean Navy.”’ 

This quotation exactly confirms the remarks of Ensign Mark 
Guerin at the Macalester College meeting, when he said to the 
students, ‘‘Stay in college as long as you can. In college you 
learn to think straight. When we get you in the Navy, we’ll 
train you to shoot straight.’’ 

The repeated efforts of representatives of the small liberal arts 
colleges to have the Army use their facilities and their manpower 
have met with almost no conerete proposals. For good and 
obvious reasons the Government has turned to the universities 
with great laboratories and engineering schools and to colleges 
having R.O.T.C. Units. It was natural and proper that the Gov- 
ernment should do so. But, as Dr. Isaiah Bowman pointed out, 
“The full measure of the Government needs is not yet known.’’ 
We should not yet despair that some general plan for all our 
colleges will be devised, by the terms of which the college of lib- 
eral arts may train, either before or after induction into the 
army, young men for special types of service. And may I say 
that such a plan would not be a scheme to keep men from the front 
line of armed service, (as Colonel Venable seemed to assume) but 
to fit men for expert service in any post of danger to which they 
may be assigned. 

I respectfully submit the fact that a nation-wide proposal of 
some sort for armed service status of all men students of our col- 
leges who are twenty years of age or over and physically fit for 
military service must be forthcoming in the next few weeks or we 
shall face reductions in our enrolment of men next fall from 20 
to 50%. The returns from a recent questionnaire by the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and Defense revealed (if I under- 
stood the figures correctly) an 8% loss to military service and a 
9% industrial employment. It may be that such reductions will 
force some of the small colleges to close, or as Administrator Paul 
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V. McNutt rather cheerfully expressed it, to die. But under 
these circumstances, let no one say that they died because they 
would not serve or cooperate in the war effort. Under these 
circumstances, if they die, it is because they were not allowed by 
the Government to serve. And that, I submit to you, my col- 
leagues, is not quite a square deal. 

I recognize that the survival of a particular institution in these 
days is of small concern to the nation. We are in an all-out war 
for our very existence, and we must do everything possible to 
win that war. I recognize further that the conduct of the war 
is in the hands of the Government with which we eagerly, enthu- 
siastically, and sacrificially cooperate. But it is no lack of co- 
operation which prompts me to say that the Government has not 
yet evolved a plan to use all our colleges to the utmost. The 
Government at first failed to use the small industries, but it is 
remedying that mistake now. It is not using now the small col- 
leges, and in the fall of 1942, it may be too late to remedy that 
error. 

My plea is that the Government of the United States, more 
specifically than has been indicated heretofore, should say to all 
the colleges in America, however controlled or supported, whether 
they have an R.O.T.C. or not? we propose to treat you all on 


terms of absolute equality. We propose to help you all to live 


and serve America. We intend to do nothing that would 
strengthen totalitarian tendencies in education which have been 
operating for the past twenty years or more and must be stopped 
if we are to sustain one of the bulwarks of freedom in America, 
the private college. And may I say parenthetically that at this 
point our cause is linked with that of the private newspaper, the 
private radio station, the private business, and above all the 
church. These are the institutions which not only characterize 
the free society ; they create it and they preserve it. They must 
not, even in war time, be allowed to die. 

On behalf of the several hundred educational institutions, pri- 
vately endowed and church-related, and of the students enrolled 
in them and the teachers and administrators of them, we want 
the Government to give us a sense of belonging to this mightiest 


effort that the world has ever made to free itself from bondage, 
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from tyranny and from strife. Let it be but an armband to be 
placed around the man in college who has attained physical 
fitness and whose induction into the armed service or his active 
service therein has been postponed only until he can complete his 
training—and that armband will remove the stigma of the slacker 
and opprobrium of aloofness. We want to belong to the armed 
defense forces of the United States, subject to the orders of our 
Government to do whatever may be asked of us, to go wherever 
we may be sent, to be an integral part of that mighty force which 
shall overcome the evil in this world and establish freedom and 
justice for all mankind. 

In this war, the church-related colleges would enlist to the last 
man. ‘To establish these goals, we teach, we preach, we struggle, 
as we have done through the years. Let us not lose heart as we 
face these hard, dark days ahead. We have something to give to 
this tremendous war effort, and we shall give to the uttermost. 
It is the spiritual will, the religious purpose, the divine intent to 
put down evil and advance the good; to achieve victory not for 
its own sake, but for the possibilities that this victory will bring 
of establishing the Kingdom of God on earth. Without this 
religious passion for a socially righteous cause, we shall not win. 
With it, we cannot lose. 

This is the supreme contribution that the church-related col- 
leges will make towards the winning of the war and the establish- 
ment of a just and durable peace. When the war is over and 
peace has come again, our colleges will once more trace through 
tears the record of the costly sacrifices of sons and daughters 
who have been laid on the altars of freedom. By their courage, 
devotion, wounds and death our past shall be vindicated and our 
future assured. 
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By ERNST WILHELM MEYER 


ues part which Christian education is called upon to play in 
the solution of the present crisis is of extraordinary impor- 
tance; it easily can be understated, it cannot be overstated. This 
will be realized best when we examine—only very briefly—the 
causes of the present crisis, though, of course, they are manifold 
and one must beware of over-simplification. 

For a long time it was fashionable to regard economic causes 
as the paramount ones. It is true: unemployment, inflation, 
high tariffs, quota systems, lack of proper distribution of raw 
materials, and other economic factors greatly contributed to 
bringing about the present disaster; not for a moment should 
this be denied. No cure of the crisis would be sufficient which 
would not cure the economic evils. Yet, the former World War 
started without unemployment, without devaluation of curren- 
cies, without unsurmountable tariffs or quota barriers; it started 
amidst world-wide economic prosperity. The conclusion is cogent 
that even the best economic conditions do not necessarily provide 
any guarantee for peace. For, men make economics and only to 
a limited extent is it correct that economics make men. It is the 
human spirit as such which is most decisive and which uses or 
abuses economic depressions and booms and causes or prevents 
wars for economic purposes. 


* This stimulating and thought-proveking statement will appeal to Chris- 
tian educators. Few men in America ean speak as authoritatively concerning 
the requirements of the post-war period. Dr. Meyer studied at the Uni- 
versities of Breslau and Strassburg, and received the degree of Doctor of 
Law and Economics» He has a long and distinguished career in the diplo- 
matic service. He came to America in 1931 and from that date until May 
1937 held the important position of First Secretary of the German Embassy 
in Washington. On his own initiative he resigned from the German 
diplomatie service for reasons of conscience, not being able to agree with 
either the foreign or domestic policies of the Third Reich. He is now 
Visiting Professor of Political Science at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa 
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Similarly is this true with regard to the political problems, 
such as the problems of national self-determination, national 
minorities, colonies, the League of Nations, sovereignty, arma- 
ment, and enforcible international law. Even these enormous 
problems are man-made problems and none of them can, as 
fatalistic and pseudo-realistic historiography would like to tell 
us, be regarded as necessarily existent and recurrent like an in- 
exorable law of nature, like day and night, winter and summer, 
life and death. Men make politics. Men, not God, cause and 
make war. No political problem is beyond the possibility of 
solution. Again, what is decisive is the human spirit, never 
entirely good and never entirely bad, but always and everywhere 
both: good and bad. 

Thus the present crisis is, as most crises are, in the last analysis 
a spiritual crisis and for this very reason no other men are more 
entitled and obligated to deal with it than those whose main task 
and main interest in life consists in forming and educating the 
spirit of man not primarily along changing economic and politi- 
eal conditions, but—without disregarding’ them—primarily on 
the basis of unchanging eternal Christian principles. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CLARIFIED 


In order to meet such an educational challenge of the crisis 
and to prepare for the post-war-period successfully it appears 
necessary to give up all easy-going optimism which, in the past, 
has only contributed to the aggravation of the crisis. 

First of all one has to give up the belief that dictatorships are 
contrary to human nature and therefore doomed to short dura- 
tion. All too many people nourished and cherished the fallacious 
dogma that in human history dictatorships never lasted a long 
time. But history teaches us, if anything, quite the contrary 
that dictatorships often have lasted for hundreds and hundreds 
of years, for a longer period of time than most of the democracies 
and that frequently they have been greeted with mass enthusiasm 
and have been endured with complacency. The reason is that, 
unfortunately, dictatorships correspond to human nature as 
much as do democracies. As the character of the individual is 
dual, so is the character of nations. With rare exceptions, they 
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are given as much to the adoration of power and might and glory 
as to submission to the laws of Christian love and democratic 
tolerance. What is happening today, represents an eternal and 
no ephemeral struggle. To identify this crisis exclusively or 
predominantly with Hitlerism would mean underestimating the 
eternal necessity and dignity of the work of Christian education ; 
it would also mean underestimating the danger. For what is con- 
trary to the human spirit is comparatively easy to destroy ; what 
corresponds to the human spirit, even though only to its lower 
instinets, is hard to combat. 

To avoid easygoing optimism one has, furthermore, to give up 
the belief that there exists or ever has existed the possibility of 
peaceful coexistence of Christian and totalitarian education. 
Let us consider the dire consequences of a Hitler-victory. What 
would it mean for Germany herself? Under a governmental sys- 
tem characterized by absence of political, academic, judicial, and 
religious freedom, no lasting interest of any major nation can 
be served well in spite of military and similar conquests. Before 
this audience I shall*be understood when I quote, with slight 
change, the old word from the Scriptures: ‘‘ What can it profit 
a nation if it wins the whole world and loses its soul?’’ Hitler’s 
victory would be Germany’s greatest defeat. What would his 
victory mean for the rest of the world? When we want to answer 
this question we have to realize that in case of victory Hitler 
would—at least as far as England is concerned—conelude his 
, pseudo-peace treaty not with any democratic government, but 
with English Fascists, for instance Sir Oswald Mosley. England 
too would then have come under a totalitarian regime. Many of 
her territorial possessions probably would be forced to follow. It 
would be naive to believe that Hitler presently would start 
furthering Christian education while before he had tried hardest 
to weaken and destroy it as far as he could. He would not leave 
much chance for Christian education either in Europe or in Asia 
or in Africa. And in the United States, whether militarily in- 
vaded or not, the possibility would be great that more than a 
dozen Huey Longs would emerge and would, amidst gravest 
political, economic, and social upheavals, preach their own 


morals. Hitler says: ‘‘The human race has grown great in war. 
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In peace it would only decay.’’ Mussolini echoes him: ‘‘War 
alone brings to the highest peak all human energies and imprints 
the seal of nobility on the peoples who have the courage to face 
it.’’ This, evidently, is the opposite to Christian education. 
There is not the slightest possibility of any lasting and peaceful 
coexistence of totalitarian and Christian education. It is for 
Christian education a question of to be or not to be. Hitler 
knows why in his official party organ ‘‘The Black Guard’’ the 
members of his Elite Guard are admonished not to go into the 
churches lest ‘‘they become uncertain in their conscience.”’ 

In the third place, all easygoing optimism is forbidden by the 
fact that it is not only Germany and Italy where totalitarian 
Fascism has its powerful adherents. Frequently we are told that 
France and Hungary and Bulgaria and Rumania and other coun- 
tries are only unfortunate victims of Hitlerism or Mussolinism. 
This is, of course, correct to a very large extent. Yet, it does not 
present the full truth. In all these countries Fascism had made 
great headway during many years before. Where, indeed, is the 
country, where is the continent in which Hitler and his doctrines 
had not found many adherents or, at least, many potential adher- 
ents? Fascism had developed into a world movement long before 
the war had started, into a world movement diametrically op- 
posed to and incompatible with Christian education. 

I should regard it as unjustified to state that lack of proper 
education is to be regarded as the deepest basic cause of the dis- 
aster which has befallen us. But, on the other hand, it cannot 
be overlooked that education has not exercised a sufficiently whole- 
some and constructive influence in order to create a better national 
and international world or to prevent the decline of the existing 
one. The question arises: Has education, particularly during 
the last period of its history, sufficiently served the function, as 
the president of Bucknell University, Arnaud C. Marts, recently 
has defined the problem—to educate foremost ‘‘as agent of a 
moral and religious purpose of life?’’ I envy all those who are 
convineed that for the conduct of human affairs we can rely or 
have to rely upon human reason and intellect. I envy them 
because of the inherent serenity of their conviction, but I do not 
envy them because of the substance of their belief, especially not 
in the light of the history of the last forty years. 
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Herewith we are—next to human dualism fitted as well for 
dictatorships as for democracy, next to the incompatibility of 
Christian and totalitarian education, and next to the world-wide 
spread of totalitarian doctrines—confronted with the fourth ma- 
jor reason why the work of post-war reconstruction to be per- 
formed by Christian educators cannot be regarded with any 
easygoing optimism; we are confronted with the fact that educa- 
tion has laid over-emphasis on human intellectualism and on 
factual knowledge and thereby has helped prepare for the growth 
of Hitlerism. 

It goes without saying that reason and intellect are in our 
times more needed than ever before, that education in facts is 
essential, that our indebtedness to pure and applied science, to 
technical and other scientific progress has to be kept always alive. 
But more than human intellect and reason are apparently needed, 
if for no other cause than that they proved utterly insufficient 
to spare us the present disaster. Religious education is needed. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Professor Paul Tillich of Union Theological Seminary properly 
distinguishes between knowledge about religion and knowledge 
out of religion. To some extent we had the former, to only a 
very little extent did we have the latter. Germany offers the 
telling example. No doubt, she represents one of the most highly 
educated nations. There also was offered plenty of religious 
education. The German student, from his sixth up to his 
eighteenth year, received, in public and high schools, religious 
education during two to six hours weekly. He received infinitely 
more religious education than is given to the youngsters in the 
United States. And it was not only knowledge about religion 
which was given to him; it was also knowledge out of religion 
for which I personally will always remain grateful to many of 
my teachers. But the knowledge out of religion communicated 
to us was not enough. By far the main accent was laid on voca- 
tional training and no vocational training which subordinates 
spiritual values to vocational utility will ever be sufficient. ‘‘In 
regard to vocational training,’’ writes Professor Horace Taylor 


of Columbia University, ‘‘the policies of the Weimar Republic 
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were consistent with the broader liberalistic position . . . it was 
more important that the brick-layer be skilled in hig craft, or 
that a philosopher be competent and learned, and that the status 
of each be the highest for which he was by nature fitted than 
that either of them be a Christian, a gentleman, or a member of 
a particular party . . . more stress was laid upon . . . his sta- 
tion in society than upon his indoctrination with the faiths of his 
people or the aims of his state.’’ However, says the Pendle Hill 
Bulletin (October 1940) of the Quakers in Wallingford, Penn- 
sylvania—if in this connection I am permitted to prefer quoting 
from American writers—: ‘‘if education cannot give meaning 
and significance to life there are political dictators who are will- 
ing to supply a meaning of their own. There is no evidence that 
conventionally educated men are more able than others to resist 
the trend towards authoritarianism.’’ Many people, I think, 
might feel easier if it could be said wishfully that it was only 
Germany which produced such backward leading educational 
trends; but they are not so limited geographically. 

It is my firm belief that it would at least have been infinitely 
more difficult for Hitler to come to power if Germany had given 
to a much larger extent education out of religion in all spheres 
of teaching, in the spheres of philosophy and history, of econom- 
ics and political science as well as in all other spheres of training. 
Predominantly secularized education became the unconscious ally 
of all brands of totalitarianism. Where finally religion had got- 
ten lost, where finally skepticism and lack of faith had prevailed, 
there Hitler gave the German youth—and not only the youth— 
substitutes, the pseudo religion of race and the pseudo religion 
of the deification of the state. For masses need religion as much 
as bread. They simply cannot live without it. Where religion 
is destroyed or disregarded, a new ‘‘Ersatz’’ religion will soon 
develop and replace the former one. This, then, is the fourth 
great threat to Christian education. And this threat, again, is 
world-wide and everywhere present. As the German masses re- 
volted, lastly because of loss of Christian faith and religion, so 
the masses will, regardless of political or economic events, become 
prone to revolt everywhere where faith and religion are losing 
out. Thus the part to be played by Christian educators cannot 
be overstated. It is of decisive influence. 
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There are brilliant scholars who find many believers today 
when they assure us that German Lutheranism because of em- 
phasis on state obedience was one of the most important factors 
for lack of resistance against National Socialism. Considerable 
over-emphasis on such state obedience in German Lutheranism 
should neither be denied nor excused. Yet, the idea that Martin 
Luther who said at the Reichstag of Worms before the Kaiser: 
‘‘Here I stand. I cannot act otherwise,’’ would have bowed 
before Adolf Hitler at the Party Congress at Nuremberg or that 
the vast majority of Lutheran ministers or Lutheran laymen 
would have concluded the necessity of such behavior from his 
teachings is rather farfetched. When a large part of them was 
opposed to the Weimar-system they certainly did not regard blind 
obedience to the state authority as the core of Lutheran doctrines. 
In reality just the opposite from what is said by those scholars 
is true concerning the Lutheran attitude towards Hitler’s ‘‘Third 
Reich.’’ Not one hundred Lutheran ministers in Germany would 
speak in favor of Nazism, if they could speak out from the bottom 
of their hearts. Not Lutheranism, but lack of Lutheranism, and 
not Catholicism, but lack of Catholicism, helped Hitler to achieve 
power. 

In fact, nowhere in Germany was resistance against Hitlerism 
stronger and more promising than among the German clergy, 
protestant and catholic. Nowhere was it weaker than among 
many so-called intellectualists. Shortly before the outbreak of 
the war two thousand young Lutheran candidates of theology 
had refused to give Hitler the oath of allegiance, thereby hand- 
ing themselves over to permanent political danger and perma- 
nent economic insecurity. We simply cannot sufficiently imagine 
what this amounts to under a totalitarian regime. Martin 
Niemoeller is not a lonely figure, but is one out of thousands of 
protestant ministers and catholic priests ‘who feel as he does. 
They all wait and work for the great Christian, political, eco- 
nomic, and educational alternative to totalitarianism which still 
has to be formulated and propounded, as matters are, by and 
from those countries which—thank God—still are free. 

As the resistance of the Christian clergy is encouraging in 
Germany and Poland, in Czechoslovakia and Italy, in France, 
in Norway, where the Lutheran ministers proclaimed their 
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famous Magna Carta of Norwegian Protestant resistance, and in 
Holland where the Catholic bishops forbade their parishioners 
to join the ranks of the Hitler guards, so we witness the dawn 
of a new era of revitalized religion also in this country. It 
would be beyond my task to go into any detail with regard to 
this; | might refer instead to only two books most recently pub- 
lished in this country: to Carlton J. H. Hayes’ historical work 
‘A Generation of Materialism, 1871-1900’’ and to P. A. Sorokin’s 
work ‘‘The Crisis of Our Age.’’ 

At no time was Christian education in greater danger than 
today, at no time was it under greater obligation. Only when 
we realize that the economic and political causes of our crisis are 
not the all-decisive ones, that the spiritual causes are of the same 
or rather of greater importance, only when, furthermore, we 
banish all easy going optimism and realize to the fullest the 
threat coming from human dualism, from the impossibility of 
coexistence of Christian and totalitarian education, from the 
world-wide reception of Hitlerian doctrines, from hypermaterial- 
ism (national and private), hyperintellectualism, and hyper- 
secularization of our life and when, on the other hand, we realize 
that amidst this danger there is reason for hope and longing for 
change everywhere, only then are we in a proper position to dis- 
cuss a few tasks which in the interest of post-war recovery could 
be_served by Christian education all over the world where it is 
still free. 

As matters have developed Hitlerism will not be eliminated 
merely by spiritual and political means; years ago this would 
have been possible. Now, the use of military and economic 
means has become a fact. But if the most heroic sacrifices of 
life and property should not be in vain, if Hitler should be 
eliminated and if the war should be made as short as possible 
and ensuing peace as lasting as possible—if all this should come 
true, then the military and economic means will not be enough 
but will have to be supplemented by spiritual efforts. What 
then are such tasks? 


Tue TASK or CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


First: Christian educators will have to work to the end that 
the peace to be established is based upon Christian principles. 
ase 
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For only then will the eventual peace contribute to bringing 
nearer the goal of establishing a Christian national and inter- 
national society based upon the most important Christian prin- 
ciple—equally important for the Christian and Jew, for the 
faithful and the agnostic, for the Moslem and the Buddhist—of 
treating our individual and national neighbor as we want to be 
treated by him. Very properly the question has been raised 
whether peace plans made before the ending of the military hos- 
tilities can be of much value. This question has been answered 
by the American government in the affirmative. This is to be 
welcomed. Contrary to many opinions it is often better possi- 
ble to promote great ideas and aims during periods of war than 
during periods of peace. In misery and anguish the hearts and 
minds of tens of millions of suffering people are often more open 
than at any other time. The genius of Woodrow Wilson under- 
stood it, unfortunately without achieving success. But to dis- 
cuss the problem of peace and war aims in any detail would be 
beyond the scope of this talk. 

Second: Christian education will have to strengthen the most 
intimate and energetic cooperation between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. In Germany it has become true. ‘‘It is a case of 
the brotherhood in arms of Catholics and Protestants,’’ wrote the 
Berlin Catholic Church Gazette years ago. There are thirty-five 
million German Catholics, forty million Italian Catholics, more 
than ten million Catholic Czechoslovakians, more than fifteen 
million Catholic Poles, and more than twenty million most faith- 
ful American Catholics, and millions and tens of millions in 
other countries, especially in South America. How can any 
Protestant ever think that the spiritual victory over Hitlerism 
and other totalitarianisms could be achieved without the help 
of Catholicism? There are only two alternatives for the future 
as far as traditionally Christian countries are concerned, to be 
totalitarian and pagan or to be Christian and free. 

Christian education is furthermore needed for the most ener- 
getic struggle against anti-semitism. All over the world it 
should be heard that one cannot be, at the same time; a Christian 
and an anti-semite. Some people might think that a defeat of 


Hitlerism would be tantamount also to a defeat of anti-semitism. 
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But arguing this way they would overlook that anti-semitism is 
older than any type of Hitlerism. Hitler was able to use it most 
successfully as everywhere the anti-semites were his reliable 
potential fifth columnists. Perhaps had not millions become 
blindfolded by conscious or unconscious anti-semitism, the world 
would not be at war today. It would not have been misled by 
those who for years branded and dismissed, because of their anti- 
semitism, even most factual information about Hitlerism as a 
“Jewish atrocity campaign.’’ He who gives his heart to anti- 
semitic hatred is already on the way to being won over by Hitler. 

Also, Christian educators should bend all efforts that hatred 
of men does not find any open or hidden support. It is true, 
Christians too are permitted to hate, but only crime and sin and 
not men. Therefore they are permitted to hate Hitlerism as a 
modern representation of greatest crime. When crime would 
not be called crime anymore, then our civilization, according to 
a great philosopher, would be on its way to doom. Thus in his 
Christmas message of 1937 the late Pope Pius XI stated: ‘‘Be- 
cause we wish to call things by their proper names we refer to 
the most painful fact of religious persecution in Germany... 
indeed rarely has there been persecution so great, so terrible, so 
painful, so sad in its deep effects.’’ But Christians are not per- 
mitted to hate men; therefore, neither are they permitted to hate 
whole nations. The statesmen who will have to build up a con- 
structive peace will have to be without hatred of men and of 
whole nations. Edmund Burke, the great British political 
philosopher, has said that hardly any stupidity is greater than 
the one which identifies whole nations with single personalities. 
Eternal Catholic Italy cannot be identified with Mussolini. 
Eternal France could not be identified with Napoleon I or III. 
And consequently the Treaty of Vienna ending the Napoleonic 
era was not made a Treaty of Vengeance. Neither can Germany 
be identified with Hitler. When he came to power and, for the 
last time, comparatively free elections took place, only a minority 
of the population though—eternal shame—the large minority of 
forty-five per cent, voted for him. But if these voters had fore- 
seen that he would unloose war, most of them would not have 


permitted him to gather any strength whatsoever. Large sec- 
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tions of the German youth which followed Hitler were driven by 
idealism, which, though entirely misled and secularized, made 
them willing to sacrifice themselves, even though their cause was 
abused. This is not said in order to make an effort to whitewash 
the German nation. Much that Germany has done can be ex- 
plained; not much can be excused. It is said out of the same 
sentiment which apparently influenced the Attorney General of 
the United States, Francis Biddle, to say: ‘‘Persons who really 
eare about liberty care about it for Germans, for Italians, and 
for Japanese, and for those who are fighting the United States 
as well as those who are fighting with the American people.”’ 
Christian educators, in the interest of post-war reconstruction, 
cannot refuse to speak and work along the same lines. 

Another very serious task with which Christian education in 
view of post-war reconstruction will have to cope is, as it seems 
to me, the problem of communism. Today the future of freedom 
on earth is dependent to a large extent upon the successful re- 
sistance of the Bolshevist army. No words are needed to prove 
this; it is evident. The hope is widely held that under the im- 
pact of the present events Bolshevism will undergo changes 
which will bring its political system in closer line with democratic 
principles. Where could anyone be who would not welcome as 
a Christian the fullest materialization of such hopes. Yet, hope 
is not certainty. The United States, undoubtedly, did ally her- 
self with Russia, not because, but in spite of her being com- 
munistic. Likewise Russia did not ally herself with Great 
Britain because of British democracy but because of Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia. Nevertheless the danger of confusion exists, 
the danger exists that the heroic Russian resistance might, be- 
yond unqualified appreciation and admiration of its virtues, lead 
to the spread of old basic communistic doctrines over and beyond 
Europe, especially among the younger generation. The task of 
distinguishing between the military alliance and the political 
doctrines is difficult but necessary. For as far as Christian edu- 
cators want to remain faithful to their religious convictions, they 
cannot make any spiritual compromise with the gospel of Bol- 
shevism. On the other hand, they will have to avoid everything 


which could impair the belief of students that the military coop- 
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eration with Russia is essential for the survival of democratic 
institutions and that therefore the policy of their national gov- 
ernment needs not only their support, but their enthusiastic 
support. 

Finally, let us imagine a long war; let us imagine that ever 
wider areas of England and Germany, Italy and France, Russia 
and the Balkans, the Netherlands and Poland,—there is no end 
of names—, will be heaps of ruin; what will after the destruction 
of Hitlerism then be most needed in the interest of post-war 
reconstruction? It will have to be more than mere hope. It will 
have to be more than political, economic, sanitary and similar 
actions, though all of them will be needed very much. It will, 
above all, have to be faith, religious faith, especially in the coun- 
tries which should have suffered defeat. The straight cross of 
Christianity will have to displace the hooked cross of Nazism in 
order to avoid additional bloodshed caused by grossest demorali- 
zation, by personal and group vengeance, by hatred of the former 
oppressed against their former oppressors, by class antagonism, 
and by civil wars. We should bury the hope that military and 
police measures could ever be sufficient to cure such a situation. 
In the idea of Christian universality and in corresponding action 
which will have to be initiated in proper time—which means 
now—lies our greatest hope. 

Here lies, as far as I can judge, another most important con- 
tribution which Christian education all over the world, as far 
as it is still free, could make in the interest of post-war recon- 
struction. It will have to prepare for one of the greatest re- 
ligious efforts to be undertaken everywhere, but especially in 
Europe since there the danger is the greatest. The Fascist and 
the Communist International have proved their spiritual strength. 
The Christian International as far as it already existed as a 
spiritual political movement, apart from eternal or more recently 
organized institutions of the Christian churches as such, has 
proved to be not sufficient. In a recent issue of the excellent 
Catholic weekly, ‘‘Commonweal,’’ the eminent democratic 
Catholic Italian, Luigi Sturzo, describes vividly the formation 
and the work of an International Christian Democratic Union 
inaugurated by him in London while being there as an exile from 
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his homeland. I could visualize also in a Germany freed from 
Hitlerism the emergence of a vast Christian-democratic mass 
movement. I could visualize there the emergence of a program 
of Christian education which would hand over to its students not 
only facts and opinions, but convictions, which would avoid the 
danger of cheap emotionalism, yet convey deepest enthusiasm 
without which no country, no government, can come into ex- 
istence and survive, an education which certainly would not 
banish any doubt but would cultivate it as one of the most crea- 
tive forces of humanity, yet would always examine it on the basis 
of Christian yardsticks. I could visualize that under such 
Christian education American history would be taught by 
Americans not by Germans, just as in France or Poland German 
history would be taught by Germans and not by Poles or French- 
men, that all such education would not only be about religion 
but out of religion while national education would be subordi- 
nated to supra-national education and mad nationalism would be 
displaced by sound patriotism, certainly as natural and needed 
as love and esteem of one’s own family. 

As matters are in war-torn Europe, leadership in all such and 
similar spiritual efforts can, at present, come only from the 
United States. The contribution which Christian educators 
could make to these spiritual efforts in the interest of the over- 
throw of Hitlerism and of post-war reconstruction seems to me, 
as I said at the beginning and as I might repeat in conclusion, 
very great and very specific. 

Our whole civilization rests on two pillars, on the Christian 
principle of love and tolerance and on the old Hellenic principle 
of self-restraint. On these two pillars rests also the work of 
Christian education. When we look into the realm of Hitlerism — 
and cannot find them there standing any longer, then we will 
realize that, indeed, today our Christian education is threatened 
at its foundation. Let us hope that it will survive and gain new 
strength, growing richer and more illustrious than ever before, 
in the interest of all nations, none excluded, all included. 
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English Literature and the 
Problem of Education* 


By HELENE MAGARET 


i 


€C"THE sword of God’s word is forged by grammar, sharpened 
by logic and burnished by rhetoric, but only theology can 
use it.’? This saying characterizes university education in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the great period of the Middle 
Ages. In those days that was no democracy of learning, no 
equality of ideas. The pyramidal hierarchies of church, state 
and society were duplicated in the schools. The arts and sciences 
were horses with the bit in their mouths, and the church kept a 
firm hand on the reins. The fight for freedom was a long hard 
battle, and we who aré reaping the fruits of that struggle look 
back upon twelfth century Europe with horror. Yet one virtue 
of that period of so-called darkness was that everything fulfilled 
a purpose. If the church harnessed the limited knowledge at its 
disposal like a beast of burden, at least it used such knowledge 
for a definite end. ‘Today we let ideas gallop over our college 
campus like a herd of wild horses on the plains. Nothing is more 
beautiful, more exhilarating than the thunder of their hoofs and 
the tossing of their manes. But what tragic waste of power! 
About the twelfth century the universities were gradually 
secularized. Theology and philosophy had to compete with an 
increasing interest in law, medicine and other branches of learn- 
ing. When at last the unified spiritual order of the Middle Ages 
was dissolved, all the different departments of life escaped from 
the old synthesis. The divorce between religion and economics 
resulted in capitalism. The divorce between religion and educa- 
tion resulted in the intellectual chaos we are suffering today. 


* This discriminating statement indicates the place of literature in a 
program of Christian higher education. Miss Magaret is Professor of 
English at the College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. Her doctor’s 
degree was from the University of Iowa. To her eredit are four volumes 
published by Farrar & Rinehart: The Trumpeting Crane, a narrative poem, 
1934; The Great Horse, a narrative poem, 1937; Father De Smet, a biogra- 
phy, 1940; and Change of Season, a collection of lyrics, 1941. 
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This is no plea for a return to the old order. Democracy with 
its ideal of religious, social and intellectual freedom cannot de- 
mand, and does not wish to demand a common ground of belief. 
Nevertheless, the educators of the past generation forgot that the 
freedom guaranteed by our Constitution was based upon a faith 
in unchanging, absolute standards of right and wrong. Hence, 
thinking of freedom, but failing to ask the question ‘‘ Freedom 
for what?’’ they assumed that the American university should set 
forth its wares much as a fruit dealer sets forth his oranges, 
bananas and apples, for the purchaser to pick what he will. If 
he chooses a rotten peach or a worm-eaten plum, that is his affair. 
Truth and error lie side by side and there is no authority to dis- 
tinguish between them. The ambition is to make man like Mil- 
ton’s Adam, ‘‘sufficient to have stood but free to fall.’’ 

This fellowship or equality of ideas is carried out in the Ameri- 
ean college in either or both of two ways: first, by thoroughly 
disinterested professors who present all the facts but pass judg- 
ment on none; second, by a variety of professors each presenting 
his own ideas, so that the student is subjected to as many different 
views of life as he has different men to teach him. But even the 
most well-balanced student is not a completely integrated person. 
Young, unformed, still undergoing the pains of intellectual 
growth, his sudden exposure to a host of contradictory ideas at 
war with one another and a still greater host of conflicting facts, 
can bring him only increased confusion—a confusion which too 
often ends in skepticism, cynicism or a contempt for education 
itself. 

II 


We who are teachers of literature cannot declare what pallia- 
tives should be applied in the teaching of history, philosophy, 
science or other fields of education. Nevertheless, we can, if we 
will, undertake to resolve some order out of the chaos that is 
English literature. 

As an undergraduate I discovered only one school of literary 
criticism. It was a fait accompli that the study of literature 
should broaden, not narrow, one’s appreciation—a truly demo- 
cratic concept. One did not acquire critical standards, but one 
learned to transcend all standards and become Whitmanesque, 
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if not in a universal love, at least in a universal understanding. 
“The beauty of scholarship,’’ we were told, ‘‘is that it is thor- 
oughly disinterested. It is a pursuit in which the ‘I’ disappears. 
One cherishes learning for nothing more than the pure delight 
in learning.’’ Here there was small hope for any student who 
shied away from research and who was forever making judgments 
when no judgments were called for. I once regretted that a man 
with the genius of Alexander Pope should have used his talents 
primarily to trounce his contemporaries, and I was reprimanded 
because I had criticized the poet for doing that particular thing 
which he could do best. Our scholarship was appraised not by 
measuring our critical insight but by measuring the length of our 
memories. Examinations consisted of questions such as the fol- 
lowing: 

How many lilies did Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel hold in 

her hand? 

With whom did Mrs. Thrale elope? 

Whose death is lamented in Lycidas? 
Consequently much of our free time was spent in asking one an- 
other ‘‘spot passages’’ from the English poets, in memorizing 
dates, and in gossiping about who in the literary ‘‘Who’s Who’’ 
had committed what sins. 

Now if the purpose of education is the acquisition of factual 
knowledge in a particular field, this approach is certainly right. 
On the other hand, if the purpose of education is to produce char- 
acter by making intelligent use of a body of acquired facts, this 
approach is all wrong. Character is not developed by learning 
the adulteries of Byron and Shelley, and intelligence has little to 
do with memory practice. 

Not long ago a certain girls’ school in the East applied for 
admission to a national scholarship association. The president 
of the college, in writing to the national secretary, said, ‘‘The 
girls who graduate from our school are fine women, of excellent 


character and virtuous conduct.’’ The national secretary re- 
plied, ‘‘We are not interested in good girls, but in scholarly 
girls.”’ 


If such a reply had come from the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the public would have been horrified; for it is obvious to 
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everyone that a good surgeon without ethical standards may be 
more dangerous than a gangster. Hence the Hippocratic Oath 
has never been discarded. But scholarship without character 
can be just as dangerous, although its evils work more slowly and 
more insidiously. Many of us are old-fashioned enough to ask, 
‘‘What is the good of an education which is not concerned with 
teaching individuals how to live good lives?’’ The continued 
transmission of acquired knowledge from generation to genera- 
tion, without the wise and ethical application of that knowledge 
is at best a sterile thing, at worst it is tragic. America has long 
been aware of this sterility. Now, with the disruption of the 
civilized world, she is beginning to taste the tragedy. 

Once this situation has been recognized, teachers of English 
literature must also recognize that in their hands lies the most 
powerful of curatives. They are the custodians of ‘‘the best 
that has been known and thought in the world.’’ But this 
‘‘best’’ is buried pretty deeply under a debris of everything else 
that has also been known and thought. It must be dug out, care- 
fully, rationally, without emotional prejudice. The wheat and 
the tares must be laid side by side, and the student must be shown 
wherein the one may nourish a nation and the other starve it. 
The man who shrinks from this task lest he become a homilist may 
be reminded that the process is no more dogmatic than that of 
the science professor who, for historical purposes, presents to his 
students the Lamarckian theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics and then proceeds to show wherein that theory is 
invalid. 

The importance of courses in technique and historical back- 
ground need not be depreciated. Nevertheless, greatness in any 
work of literature is independent of historical value and psycho- 
logical significance, and sometimes it exists in spite of these. 
Thus when we admire Shelley we overlook his Godwinian mad- 
ness. We forget his slovenly execution. Reginald Heber’s dull 
Spenserian stanzas are often done with more perfection. When 
we praise the Divine Comedy, we do so not because it presents an 
important picture of the strife between the Guelfs and the Ghibel- 
lines, but because it is great in spite of that political handicap. 


It is finer than Gray’s Elegy, yet the Elegy is well-nigh perfect 
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in craftsmanship. And should the whole controversial fabric of 
the fall of man crumble to dust, Milton would still remain one of 
England’s greatest poets. Wherein lies the drop of honey? The 
answer is simple. Without wisdom literature is an empty house; 
and without wisdom education is a gathering storm. 

In a world that is chaotic, when men are driven in darkness and 
know not where they are going, the study of literature may be no 
more than a match struck in the night; but it may also be a torch 
to light our way. 
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Selling the College to the Public 


By HUGO A. CARLSON* 


N his article ‘‘The Distinctive Opportunities of the Church- 
Related College as a Christian Institution,’’ J. Arthur Hack 
maintains, ‘‘There is a widespread conviction that in these dis- 
turbed and crucial times, Church-related colleges must re-discover 
their distinctive and extraordinary functions as Christian insti- 
tutions, and reorganize themselves more effectively about them, if 
they are to commend themselves to a world that is yearning for 
values which abide through and beyond the changing scenes of 
this world, and that is searching for a philosophy of life that will 
bring Reality into crass unrealities of a chaotic world.”’ 

From the standpoint of its academic course-offerings and gen- 
eral disciplinary surveillance, the church college does not offer 
anything distinctive except that an integrated Christian per- 
spective and interpretation, is distinctive,—potently so. I do not 
decry by implication the work of state institutions; there is some 
Christian positiveness in them,—thanks be to the integrity and 
character of their personnel, which in effect is another way of 
saying thanks again to the influence of the church and its edu- 
cational program. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the posi- 
tion of public education must of necessity be a vacillating, some- 
what opportunistic, and catering one. 

To what extent and degree Christian education as a whole has 
influenced,—directly and indirectly,—the lives of individuals 
and the several bodies-politie of the world; to what extent and 
degree that impact has patterned social institutions; to what 
extent and degree I ask, it has given direction and motivation 
to our educational systems, secular or religious,—there is a pros- 
pective thesis for some ambitious Ph.D. aspirant. Of course we 
shall never know; there are too many imponderable imponder- 
ables involved ; research of that kind could never be satisfactorily 
consummated, By this we do know,—that our church colleges 


*Mr. Carlson is Director of Public Relations and Speech at Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. He believes ministers have failed in their 
responsibility of keeping the college before the people. 
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and universities have filled our pulpits, and sent forth laymen,— 
leaders in the multifarious lay fields who dare to place God above 
opportunism and exploitation; who dare to challenge social prac- 
tices and social conventionality, and test them in the light of the 
truths of God. Surely we can be proud of this. 

I choose to make much of this because it prefaces my recom- 
mendations later on, and also because of some vivid experiences 
I have had with a number of top-flight students with whom I 
worked intimately in the field of Speech. I am thinking of three 
great personalities with extraordinary capabilities and abilities. 
Throughout almost all their college days they were avowedly,— 
and I presume actually,—agnosties, cynics, and skeptics. Today, 
—and I have talked at length recently with each one,—they are 
personifications of those ideals which the church-college strives 
to ineuleate. The influence each wields in his own sphere today 
is tremendous. I mention these instances because of their 
genuineness, and because they objectify to me the truth I have 
expounded. All of us could multiply this type of experience 
many times. 

The time allotted me precludes further analytical elaboration 
with respect to the profound distinctiveness, and the breadth of 
our work, but the story is untold. Anna Hamilton epitomizes it 
subjectively and beautifully in verse: 


‘This learned I from the shadow of a tree, 
That to and fro did sway against a wall, 
Our shadow-selves, our influence, may fall 

Where we ourselves can never be.”’ 


When I am asked the question, ‘‘How can we assist the public 
in recognizing and appreciating the superior advantages offered 
by the Church-Related colleges?’’ I am prone to answer that our 
methods should be just as distinctive as our program. 

There is, I think, unanimous agreement among us that the 
relationship between the church and the total educational pro- 
gram is vital ; by total educational program I include all phases,— 
secular and religious. And most assuredly, the vitality of any 
church and its church-body is dependent upon the fruitage of 
its specific program from the nursery-school, not only through 
confirmation but also far beyond. It is in the analysis of this 
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picture that I think we have a prospectus for future constructive 
action. Oh what a blessing that we have Christian education 
paralleling secular education especially during the first thirteen, 
fourteen years of a child’s life! But it is then, unfortunately, 
that parallelism becomes divergence, and the church seems to 
lose its grip. Without going into detail, enrollments in our 
church colleges attest to that. In my experience as a student 
counselor and solicitor I have found a challenging indifference 
on the part of both the parents and the sons and daughters with 
respect to preference as to type of college. That means one 
thing to me :—there is work to be done on two fronts. Both the 
parents and the children must be ‘‘sold’’ on the advantages and 
the distinctiveness of the church college. I wonder if we haven’t 
been assuming that all the power and resources of the church 
have always been used to effect a continuance of Christian edu- 
cation from the Sunday School through college. I wonder if 
we haven’t been complacently assuming that an integrated posi- 
tive attack has always been made on that problem,—and that 
within the church there isn’t much that can be done. I question 
that. I question that we have begun to approach the maximum 
possibilities inherent in the church-body itself. 

It is not my purpose to brief specific ways and means of attain- 
ing this objective. Rather, a general suggestive outline will have 
to suffice; and I offer it in the hope that the indictment is justi- 
fied, and that the solution warrants crystallization into action. 

In the vernacular of a commercial organization, we have all 
the prerequisites of a successful sales-campaign,—a competition- 
less product that we are uniquely proud of; a sales-organization 
already set up; a large corps of salesmen distributed well 
throughout the market. All this we have had for a long, long 
time, but we haven’t been too successful. Could it be—I think 
it is,—that we’ve been working at one-tenth capacity? There 
is no more effective way to reach the parents than through the 
pulpit. More time,—not budgeted time,—could be given to the 
consideration of this problem, as an integral part of, and running 
concurrently with other challenging themes. Church organiza- 
tions, made conscious of the importance of the college’s work in 


the effectiveness of the whole church program, could organize its. 
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programs with the same objective in mind. Too,—and this is 
important,—pastors could devote more time counselling with 
parents whose sons and daughters are about to make a choice of 
college. Their influence in most cases is pivotal. Certainly it is 
in the church and through the church that the young people 
should and could most effectively be apprized of the advantages 
of the church college: The pastor himself has an enviable oppor- 
tunity especially during the period of confirmation. I asked my 
daughter who was confirmed during the past year if the matter 
of college was mentioned in any of her confirmation sessions; 
she said no. In every instance, in fact, in which I have broached 
that subject to old and young alike, the answer has been the same. 
To me, that is crucially significant. 

Let me hasten to say that in making this indictment I realize 
that some pastors have done commendable work along these very 
lines in one respect or another, but I dare say that very few have 
a planned program with this objective in view. Could it be that 
some are not cognizant of its importance per se, and its relation- 
ship to the total functioning of the church? I can’t forego citing 
this one illustration, and I vouch for its authenticity. A nephew 
of mine who hails from a fairly large congregation in a good sized 
western city, has the questionable distinction of being the first 
one from that congregation to enroll in a church college. What 
an honor! This comes, mind you, from the lips of the pastor, 
relayed to me by my brother, the boy’s father. 

There’s the problem. What can be done about it? I’m not 
sure. But granted the problem, there is a solution. I do know 
that something should be attempted. 

On the records of the oldest church in Providence is this quaint 
entry: ‘‘This meeting house was built for the worship of God 
and also to hold Commencement 1n.’’ 

Commenting on this thought-provoking dedication, W. H. P. 

Faunce, former president of Brown University, made this state- 
ment: ‘‘Thus our fathers built church and college side by side 
that the faith of the church might permeate the college, and the 
intellectual development of the college might be given to the 
service of the church.”’ 

Therein, I think, lies our cue,—a return to that fundamental 
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tenet. Probably if this matter were presented to the pastors of 
the church-body, and the importance and practicality of it em- 
phasized in the light of the vitalness of this cooperation and 
relationship, the slack might be picked up. I am inclined to 
think the results would be heartening. It is only logical to as- 
sume that the perpetuity of any church college can best be in- 
sured through its own constituency. To be sure, the college must 
be ‘‘sold’”’ generally, and its services made available to all. To 
that end we must use all the media of influence and publicity,— 
the newspaper, the radio, magazines, special publications (espe- 
cially the church papers), course-offerings, attainments, faculty 
personalities, successes of alumni;—anything and everything that 
is newsworthy must be capitalized upon. When I speak of gen- 
eral publicity, I am thinking only in terms of ethical, solid,—yes, 
and colorful publicity. I think it is extremely important that our 
colleges be sold as wholesome, virile institutions. 

Today when the basic attributes of democracy are threatened, 
and people are conscious of its import, the church college has a 
message to the world. The doctrine of the supremacy of intel- 
lectualism will not protect democracy,—that political rampart 
which protects those rights we hold so dear. Those inalienable 
rights which we speak of so glibly today, were fought for, won, 
nurtured and protected out of religious conviction primarily. 
History proves that. The arguments sifted, the story told, our 
denominational colleges have been and are probably the greatest 
bulwarks of American democracy. 
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Religious Interests of College 
Students 
By DWIGHT DW DAVIS* 


OST survey courses in the social sciences devote some time 

to a discussion of religion. Textbook units in the area 

attempt to do three things: (1) point out to the student the role 

religion has played at all periods of time in the lives of people; 

(2) indicate the historic position occupied by the church in the 

development of civilizations; and (3) present briefly the major 
problems now confronting organized Christianity. 

Desirable religious attitudes are not the automatic by-product 
of two or three weeks exposure to such a unit as that indicated 
above. As a matter of fact, whatever the textbook presentation 
may be in this area, the instructor handling the unit’ needs to 
realize that he can, as a result of his own attitude toward the 
subject and his presentation of materials, do one of three things: 
(1) create attitudes of sympathy toward the function of organ- 
ized religion that previously did not exist among students; (2) 
confirm and strengthen original belief that might have been 
challenged by other college courses; or (3) completely tear down 
and destroy the religious faith of students. Common sense would 
seem to dictate that the unit be handled in such a way that stu- 
dents come away from the study with positive attitudes, rather 
than with negative ones, toward religion. 

On the basis of a previous social science experiment in religion’ 
the author is convinced that college students should have some 
voice in the determination of religious subject matter presented 
to them; otherwise, one is never certain of the vitality of his 

* Dr. Davis is assistant professor of Social Science in the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande, Oregon. This article centers around the 
basic religious interests of college students and describes how these interests 
were used to develop a textbook unit in the subject of religion. 

1See Davis, Dwight DW, ‘‘A Social Science Experiment in Religion.’’ 
CHRISTIAN EpucATION, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, December, 1940. pp. 96-102. 
Also, ‘‘Do College Students Object to the Study of Religion?’’ The Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 4, April, 1941. pp. 198-200. 
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materials in terms of student interests and needs. With this 
assumption in mind a variation in the method of procedure here- 
tofore used, and described elsewhere by the author,’ was initiated 
this year when the unit came up for study in the third quarter 
social science sequence—a subject required of all students at this 
institution. 

In anticipation of the religious unit, students were asked to 
write down as many specific questions and interests in the field 
of religion as came to their mind. These were collected and, on 
the basis of classified tabulations, a religious interest question- 
naire constructed. The reason for the questionnaire was to 
secure a double check on student religious interests. It was as- 
sumed that no one student could think of all the religious topics 
that were of vital interest to him but that he might recognize 
these if they were presented to him visually. 

As suggested above the questionnaire incorporated every re- 
ligious interest or question written down and handed into the 
instructor by the 100 student participants. These question in- 
terests were classified under five major headings and then were 
submitted to students with instructions to check as many items 
as they wanted to providing they were deeply interested in hay- 
ing a discussion on the item checked. Attention was called to the 
fact that time for the unit was definitely limited and for that 
reason each student should check only those items most impor- 
tant to him. In order to secure candid responses, returns were 
anonymous. 

The returns thus secured were simply a means to an end. The 
procedure gave the instructor real insight into the religious in- 
terests of college freshmen and enabled him to select the domi- 
nant problems for discussion purposes. In presenting the unit 
the same plan,* with but slight modifications, followed the pre- 
ceding year—that of enlisting the cooperation of local ministers— 
was adopted. 

Working through the local ministerial council the services of a 
Catholic priest, a Mormon bishop, and the president of the min- 

2 Ibid. 


8 Davis, Dwight DW, ‘‘A Social Science Experiment in Religion.’’ Op. cit., 
pp. 96-100. 
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isterial association, who represented all other Protestant groups 
identified with the council, were secured. Tach of the three was 
asked to present, on separate days to the same groups, the Cath- 
olic, Mormon, or Protestant church’s point of view toward the 
major problems in which students indicated they had an interest. 
Only those religious interest questions with a rank of 22 or higher 
were submitted to the ministers for discussion, and the sugges- 
tion was made to them that the emphasis be placed upon those 
with rank 15 or higher. Each minister allowed time for student 
questions on any point not made clear by the speaker. 

The list of student religious interests is given below. To the 
left of each question, data on the number of times that particular 
interest was checked, and its rank order, is given. 

It is rather interesting to note, from the foregoing, that 100 
students made 1948 checks on 54 different religious items. 
Thirty-one per cent of the total checks were given to religious 
‘interests falling under the heading, ‘‘The church and contem- 
porary moral and ethical problems;’’ 24.7 per cent under the 
“‘Role of the church in contemporary society;’’ 19.3 per cent 
under ‘‘Comparative religions;’’ 16.9 per cent under ‘‘The 
church and doctrine ;’’ and but 8.1 per cent under ‘‘ Religion vs. 
Science.’ 

From among the list of 54 religious interest questions only one 
was checked by 100 per cent of the students. Rank number 1 
went to the question, ‘‘ What does the church believe about drink- 
ing, dancing, smoking, card playing, and movie attendance?’’ 
This may, however, be somewhat misleading. Under heading 
number one, questions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, which received rankings. 
of 2, 4, 5.5, 7, and 10 respectively, centered around one basic 
interest—marriage, and its related problems. If the checks 
given these five interest questions are lumped together it is found 
that they account for 49.2 per cent of the 604 checks given on 
all 13 items under the heading, ‘‘The church and contemporary 
moral and ethical problems.’’ What the church believes about 
the broader aspects of marriage and the family might be re- 
garded, then, as even a more paramount religious interest of these 
freshmen students than the one previously mentioned. 

While the heading ‘‘Comparative religions’’ received but 19.3 
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RELicious INTERESTS or 100 CoLLEck FRESHMEN SocrsL SCIENCE STUDENTS 
RANKED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR FREQUENCY 


Religious Interest 


I. The Church and Contemporary Moral and Ethical 
Problems 


100 1. What does the church believe about the following: 
Drinking? Dancing? Smoking? Card playing? 
Movie attendance? 

75 2. What does the church believe about religious in- 
termarrying? If one married outside his faith 
could he realize Christian perfection? 

60 3. What specific things is the church doing to help 
educate youth for happy married life? How far, 
and in what specific directions—subjects discussed— 
should its educational endeavor be pointed? 

57 4. What does the church believe about birth control 
and sterilization? . 

56 5. What is the attitude of the church toward divorce? 

50 6. What is meant by the expression, ‘‘marriage is a 
sacrament??? 

43 7. What kind of life would one have to live to be con- 
sidered a good Christian? 

29 8. What attitude does the church take toward conscrip- 
scription, war, peace? 

25 9. What does the church believe about the morals of 
this generation of youth? 

24 10. How far should the church go in condemnation of 
either individuals or issues? 

23 11. Specifically, what is the church doing to train youth 
for morality? 

23 12. How far can, or should, the church go in setting up 
moral standards to be followed by people in a com- 
munity? 

19 13. Can Christian denominationalism ever stand on com- 
mon ground in mutual agreement on moral issues? 

II. Role of the Church in Contemporary Society 

46 1. Why have youth drifted away from the church? 

36 2. Can one be religious and modern at the same time? 

36 3. Can one be saved without the church? 

34 4, What specific things is the church doing to bring 
youth under the influence of Christianity ? 
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RELIGIOUS INTERESTS OF 100 CoLLEGE FRESHMEN SocraAL Science SrupENTS 
RANKED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR FREQUENCY 


Ty 
Cheeked* Rank Religious Interest 


25 5. How do you account for the seeming popularity of 
such religions as Psychiana, Mentalphysics, Jehovah 
Witnesses, ete.? What influence does this ‘‘lunatie 
fringe’’ have upon traditional Christian denomina- 


tionalism ? 

32 27 6. How far and on what issues should the church 
operate in the field of national polities and political 
issues ? 

31 29 7. Does a person who is intelligent and socially minded 
need the church? 

30 31 8. What effect does higher education have upon re- 
ligion? 

29 33 9. In what areas is the church failing to meet realis- 
tically the moral and spiritual demands of people? 

28 35 10. Should the religious education of children be regi- 


mented in one direction by parents or should chil- 
dren be allowed to decide for themselves ' their 
religious selections? 


26 37.5 11. Why has not the church kept pace with the problems 
of a changing civilization? 

26 37.5 12. How do you account for the decline in church at- 
tendance and what can it do to increase its holding 
power ? 

22 47 13. Should church attendance for children be made com- 
pulsory? 

21 49 14. Are people as fundmentally religious today as they 
used to be? 

20 51 15. How far should the church go in raising money? 

19 52.5 16. How far should the church go in handling the prob- 
lem of relief? 

15 54 17. Is the contemporary church emphasis dominantly in 


the social or spiritual realm? Should it have any 
special emphasis? 


III. Comparative religions 

57 5.5 1. Along what specific lines does the Catholic religion 
differ from Protestant religions? What, in general, 
are the fundamental differences between Protestant 
faiths? 
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RELIGIOUS INTERESTS or 100 CoLLEGE FRESHMEN SOCIAL ScIENCE STUDENTS 
RANKED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR FREQUENCY 


Times 


Checked* Religious Interest 


. How do you explain the origin and need for so 
many church denominations and divergent religious 


tenets? 

51 9 3. Why do Protestant denominations continue to op- 
pose so strongly Catholicism and Mormonism? 

38 9 4, Is there anything about Christianity that makes it 


any better as a’religion than Buddhism, Shintoism, 
Zoroastrianism, etc.? 


36 19.5 5. Is any one Christian denomination better than any — 
other? 

31 29 6. What real objections are there against church fed- 
eration—uniting of all Christian churches? 

31 29 7. What is the relationship between the evolution of 
the church and the evolution of civilization ? 

29 33 8. What is the basic religious philosophy of the Jews? 

27 36 9. What can be done to eliminate such hostile prej- 


udices among religious people against variant re- 
ligious groups? 
23 44 10. Is there any basic idea, a sort of universalism, 


among world religions? 
IV. The Church and Doctrine 

47 11 1. Does prayer have any real practical value or is it 
purely psychological and emotional? 

44 13 2. What does the modern church believe about God? — 
How can we possibly know that He is? q 

43 14.5 3. What proof can there be of a hereafter? 

34 22.5 4. What does the modern church believe about revela- 
tion; i.e., God’s ability to speak to people directly? 

33 25 5. What does the church mean by sin? 

33 25 6. Why do most churches of the present shy away from 
out-and-out discussions of doctrinal differences? 

24 40.5 7. How can the church promise assurance of a resur- 
rection? 

23 44 8. What minimum things would one have to do to 
guarantee to himself salvation? 

23 44 9. Why have most churches of the present dropped 
either the belief in or practice of divine healings? 

21 49 10. Do all Christian churches believe in the teachings 


of the Bible as the sole guide to human action? 
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RELIGIOUS INTERESTS OF 100 CoLLEGr FRESHMEN SocraL Science STUDENTS 
RANKED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR FREQUENCY 


Times 


Checked* Religious Interest 


V. Religion vs. Science 


1. To what extent is science interfering with the pro- 
gram of religion and what is the probable future 
role of religion and the church in terms of this sci- 
entifie impact? 

2. Is there any scientific proof for the authenticity of 
the Bible? 

3. Can the evolutionary account of creation set forth 
in Genesis be made to harmonize with the scientific 
approach of evolution? 

4. What does religion have to do with science or vice 
versa? 


* Since the number of cases is 100, figures in this column also indicate the 
per cent of students checking the religious item. 


per cent of the total 1948 checks given all 54 items, five of the 

~10 questions under this heading were high in the list with rank- 
ings of 5.5, 8, 9,17, and 19.5. The reader has noticed, undoubt- 
edly, that these five questions center around intra-Christian de- 
nominational differences and how a person can rightly value one 
religion more highly than another. Three out of every five 
checks given in this section were made on the five questions with 
rankings indicated above. 

Nearly every other student (47 per cent) checked the item on 
prayer to give it a rank order of 11. The following questions 
received rankings of 12, 13, 14.5, 14.5, 16 and 17 respectively ; 
Why have youth drifted away from the church? How does one 
know that God is? How can we know there is a hereafter? 
What type of life does one have to live to be considered a good 
Christian? Is there any scientific proof for the authenticity of 
the Bible? Is there anything about Christianity that makes it 
any better as a religion than Buddhism, Shintoism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, etc.? 

Student interest in the field of ‘‘religion vs. science’’ seems to 
be generalized in terms of the future. Under this heading three 
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students out of every five (62 per cent) checked the question, “‘To — 
what extent is science interfering with the program of religion 


and what is the probable future role of religion and the church 
in terms of this scientific impact?’’ Rank number 3 was given 


this interest. It is interesting to note that but 36 per cent of the — 
students were interested in how the Bible account of creation 


could be made to harmonize with evolution. 


Of least interest to the one hundred students studied were such — 


things as the contemporary emphasis of the church; the possibil- { 


ity of Christian denominationalism ever standing on common 


ground in mutual agreement on moral issues; how far the church ~ 


should go in handling the problem of relief or placing the empha- 
sis on raising money; whether all Christian churches accept the 
Bible as the sole guide to human action; whether people are as 
fundamentally religious today as they used to be; and what does 
religion have to do with science and vice versa. The lowest seven 
rankings were given the above. 

In general summarization it can be said, on the basis of this 
study, that student interests in the field of religion center in such 
immediate ethical and moral issues as drinking, dancing, smok- 
ing, card playing, movie attendance, marriage, divorce, birth con- 
trol; and such secondary problems as arise out of conflicting loyal- 
ties to previous religious training and the challenges that come 
from additional cultural and scientific contacts—future religious 
influence in view of the scientific impact, life values of variant 
religious faiths, the potency of prayer, nature of God, the Bible 
as the sole guide to living, and belief in an after-life. 

Any social science survey course for freshmen that somewhere 
along the line discusses the institution of religion but fails to tie 
it down in terms of student interests needs to be revised. Invit- 
ing local ministers to the classroom to discuss with students their 
discovered religious interest problems appears to be, in the light 
of experience, sane procedure. Experimentation in the area of 
secular religious methodology needs to be continued in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Departments of social science, espe- 
cially, can do much to help the student discover for himself the 
many essentially compatible correlations that exist between re- 


ligion and all other areas of human knowledge and experience. 
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Our Colleges 


BY THE LATE CARL GUSTAV ERICKSON* 


te our critical times do no other service, they certainly apply 
the acid test to the moral quality of our attitudes and actions. 
In a letter to his son Teddy, Jr., President Theodore Roosevelt 
referred to a question asked by his son whether he would be 
allowed to play football or not. The verdict was: ‘‘You may 
play football if you can do so without sacrificing more valuable 
interests; but remember that mental ability is worth more than 
physical ability, and manhood and character are worth more than 
either or both.’’ In the light of President Roosevelt’s whole 
public life it is quite easy to understand what qualities or virtues 
he referred to and which he desired to have developed in his son. 
They were, above all, honesty, self-control, courage. Roosevelt’s 
conviction was that any other accomplishment, however valuable 
in itself, might be a liability rather than an asset if the above- 
mentioned qualities were missing. He held that ‘‘an educated 
scoundrel is the most dangerous.’’ Al Capone educated might 
still be Al Capone. The difference might be that he could ply 
his trade with more skill. 

Perhaps the fundamental fault of our educational work is that 
while we have supplied a mass of detailed information about the 
world in which we live, we have failed to supply the incentive to 
use this knowledge in a creative way for the individual and for 
society. As a result, thousands of graduates are unprepared to 
meet life, and not a few meet it in a destructive way. 

Of course, the schools and colleges cannot be made to carry all 
the blame for this condition. Much of the fundamental charac- 
ter building should be done in the home, and if this were done 
the schools would have an easier job. Still, much of the respon- 
sibility must rest upon the schools. The minds of the children 


* This paper was found among the effects of Dr. Erickson, who was presi- 
dent of Upsala College, East Orange, N. J., from 1920 to 1936 and died in 
office. This is a perennial question to which college presidents must give 
attention.—Editor. 
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are still plastic when they enter Grammar School and High 
School, and even the College student is in a formative state. ih 
is with the latter that we are particularly concerned now. 

Constitutionally, a human being is a bundle of impulses, each 
as natural and legitimate as the other. Unless these impulses 
are coordinated and controlled, the person will be drawn aim- 
lessly in all directions. Such a person has ‘‘no character.” 
Very often some one impulse usurps the throne and the other 
impulses are denied any right. Such a person is usually a ‘‘bad 
character.’’ On the other hand, it is inconceivable that a person 
in whom all the impulses work in harmony can be anything but 
a ‘‘good character.”’ 


Not By Courses ALONE 


Can such a character be developed through education? Some 
claim it cannot, but the best judgment is on the other side. 
Fundamentally, a person creates his own character. No charac- 
ter can be stamped upon him from without. But he can be sur- 
rounded with incentives to develop in the right way, and he can 
be warned by others when he is in danger of ‘‘going to pieces.’’ 

Al Capone may have had all the impulses of a saint, but they 
were all suppressed by the one tyrant impulse of acquisition. 
This tyranny led to murder, robbery and other crimes. Perhaps 
the proper educational environment might have given the other 
impulses a chance and helped to create a real human being, 
instead of a gangster. 

Character training cannot be accomplished by any one course 
in that subject. Courses in Ethics and Religion may point in 
that direction, but the real character-building work must take 
place all along the line. Every course given in college should fit 
into the scheme of a well-balanced life. The extra-curricular 
activities should also be designed and controlled so as to encour- 
age a balanced development of the whole individual. 


THE CASE For THE SMALLER COLLEGE 


The small college can perhaps present its strongest case right. 


here. The development of character implies, of course, the 


development of individuality. No matter what common stand- 
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ards we have for morality and character, these standards must 
be fitted into individual lives that are, each one of them, unique. 
Each person has a somewhat unique background, unique emo- 
tional complexes, unique mental habits, due to heredity and still 
more, perhaps, to early home life. It is worse than useless to 
run these individuals through a mill with no regard to individual 
differences. A diagnosis is necessary to any treatment, educa- 
tional or otherwise. 

The small college has many advantages when it comes to the 
development of the individual. The teacher knows every student 
and if he is a real teacher, he will treat every student as an indi- 
vidual. Disintegrating forces can be discovered before they have 
done very much harm, and latent powers for creative work can 
be discovered, too. Incentives can be found that will appeal to 
particular persons and awaken a sense of personal value and 
responsibility. The same development can be aided by other fac- 
tors. Where every one is known by every one else, we have a 
strong incentive to personal effort and social responsibility. 
Anti-social tendencies can be discovered and exposed to the judg- 
ment of the group. 

Fundamental and necessary for character is a genuine respect 
for one’s own personality and for the personalities of others. 
Character is built on a conception of values. As the whole is 
worth more than any of its parts, so the human personality is 
worth more than any of its functions, and, of course, more than 
any external object that may satisfy some desire or impulse. In 
plain language, the ‘‘soul,’’ which is personality, is worth more 
than anything else in the world. I cannot see that any develop- 
ment of character can take place on any other philosophy. I can- 
not imagine that any character-training can take place in the 
schools of Soviet Russia. We may admire the intense single 
track passion of a Communist, but he remains a mere cog in the 
wheel of the State. He has no intrinsic value nor have his fellow- 
men any value. He will treat them accordingly. The golden 
rule means nothing in such a philosophy. 


No IsonATION AND NEGATION 


No character can grow in isolation. Great characters have 
grown in confinement, in cloisters and in exile, but their lives 
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have included a social environment just the same. They have 
been loyal to some great community, but it has been a community 
of souls, not of things. A college education should be a partial 
exile, but not isolation. The student should be permitted to get 
a perspective of social values, and that he cannot get so long as 
he is submerged in the crowd. Nothing makes a person less social 
than to be lost in the mass. The college helps a student find con- 
centric circles in which he can find his own place of appreciation 
and responsibility, with which he can identify himself, more or 
less. Nearest to him is the group that he values the most. His 
interest in the other circles is less, but it is real. Nothing is more 
important for the development of a strong character than to iden- 
tify one’s self with a group or a movement to which one can 
give his whole personality. Such a relation will go far in hold- 
ing the personality together and giving it purpose and conviction. 

No character can be built on negatives. It is not made up of 
what it denies but of what it affirms. Still, it is necessary to call 
evil by its right name. The old-fashioned name of sin can very 
well be retained. Any tendency or action which wars against 
the human soul, against society or against the God-made order 
of the universe must be branded as sin. A false ‘‘liberalism”’ 
that chooses to experiment with destructive forces and gives free 
play to perverted impulses is destructive to character. It is not 
freedom but irrational license. When such a spirit gets into a 
college, it defeats the very purpose for which the college has a 
right to exist and it becomes a menace to society instead of a 
blessing. No sane person will purposely spread disease just to 
be ‘‘liberal.”” We have no more right to let loose any other 
destructive forces in human society. A college should be held 
to strict account for its attitude in this vital matter. On the 
other hand, it should be supported in every effort to develop what 
we need more than anything else: real men and women. 
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The Well of Troubled Water— 
A Parable* 


By FREDERICK W. STEWART 


A GAIN the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a pool of precious 
water in a dry land, which a man inherited from his fathers. 
And the owner called his servants and said unto them, Behold, 
here is priceless water which is mine. Novw, lest it become pol- 
luted and foul, let us make a well thereof that I and my children, 
my cattle and the stranger within our gates may drink and live. 

So he commanded them to bring good stone, to go deep, and to 
build around it a wall of hewn stone, making of it a well, like 
unto the well which Jacob gave to his people. 

After some time, the steward of that man came unto him and 
said, The well which thou badest us make, sir, is ready. Come, 
I pray thee, and behold it. 

And when he came with haste to see, the well was, indeed, a 
goodly well, built as his steward had said. But, lo, the water 
therein was troubled and cloudy, and he cried out, Alas, the pre- 
cious pool my fathers gave me is corrupted and useless. Would 
that I had left it undisturbed, for now I know not where to turn 
for water. 

And he went away sorrowful. 

Now it happened after many days that he passed by that way 
and turned aside again to see the well of his disappointment. 
And, behold, when he looked, the water was clear as crystal, and 
when he drank thereof, it was cool and sweet to taste. 

And his servant said unto him, Master, when thou badest us 
make the well, we could obey thy word only by meddling with 
the water, until it became troubled and cloudy. But when my 
lord left the well and went his way, the water settled and became 
as now thou seest it, clear and goodly. 

And the owner said unto him, Go quickly and eall all my 
friends and neighbors, that they may come and rejoice with me, 
for this my well was cloudy and now is clear, it was troubled and 
now it giveth life. 

* This parable was written after a student reported that, while she received 
very much from a course, she still found herself much confused in her reli- 
gious thinking. A question which all teachers of courses in Bible and Religion 
should answer is: Should not the water be troubled and give life during 
the same course ?—LEditor. 
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News and Notes 


Irving Maurer, President of Beloit College, passed away sud- 
denly February 28, at St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. 
He received the B.A. Degree from Beloit College in 1904 and the 
B.D. and M.A. from Yale Divinity School, in 1909. He was or- 
dained in the Congregational ministry in 1908 and held various 
pastorates until 1924, since then he has been President of Beloit 
College. Besides being a contributor to educational and reli- 
gious magazines, he is the author of ‘‘Prayers of College Life,’’ 
1912, and ‘‘My Christian Faith,’’ 1923. He was honored by 
various colleges with the degrees of D.D. and LL.D. For the 
year 1932-33, he was President of the Association of American 
Colleges. At the January, 1942 meeting, he was elected Chair- 
man of the National Conferences of Church-Related Colleges. 
As a champion of the Liberal Arts College and the cause of 
Christian higher education, his passing is a great loss, especially 
at this time. His host of friends in the field of education stand 
by while his family are in sorrow. 


Luther Wesley Smith became ‘the Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1941. This responsibility has been assumed in addi- 
tion to being the Executive Secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society. Dr. Smith graduated from Harvard, in 
1920, with the A.B. and from Newton Theological Institution in 
1923, with the B.D. His pastorate in Syracuse, New York, is 
said to be one of the most significant and one of the strongest 
within the Baptist fellowship. He is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and of Keuka Col- 
lege. In 1938, Syracuse University honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 


J. Arthur Heck was inaugurated President of the Evangelical 
School of Theology on November 25, 1941, having been elected to 
that position on June 6, and having taken office July 1st. Presi- 
dent Heck graduated from Albright College in 1916, and in 1919: 
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received the A.M. Degree from the same institution. He studied 
theology at Drew Theological Seminary, from which institution 
he received the Degree of B.D. in 1920, and Th.D. in 1927, Dur- 
ing the years 1913-24, he was pastor of various churches. From 
1920 to 1924, he was a teacher of English Bible in Albright Col- 
lege, and from 1923 to 1934, he was Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Old Testament in the Evangelical School of The- 
ology, Reading, Pennsylvania. From 1934 to 1941, he was the 
General Secretary of Christian Education for the Evangelical 
Church, with general supervision of the total educational activi- 
ties of the Evangelical Church, both as pertaining to the educa- 
tional work of the local church, and as related to the institutions 
of higher education. He has been a frequent contributor to the 
religious press and has been active in the International Council 
of Religious Education, the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, and the National Conference of Church-Related Colleges. 


Harlie L. Smith went to the presidency of William Woods Col- 
lege after two years as executive secretary of the Board of Higher 
Education of the Disciples of Christ. Dr. Smith has done gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University and has been connected with the 
faculties of Culver-Stockton College and of Transylvania College. 
He began his new work September 1, 1941, and will continue to 
give leadership to the Board of Higher Education until his suc- 
cessor is named. 


Inquiries have been recewed concerning the nature of the 
Central Association of Colleges. Organized July 13, 1941 at 
Asheville, N. C., the association is concerned with the accrediting 
of colleges on the basis of the results of educational efforts. Dr. 
O. CG. Miller; dean of Tennessee College for Women, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., is president of the association. 
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Additions to the Office Library 


Youth and the Future. American Youth Commission. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1942. 296 pp. $2.50. Cloth. 
This is the general report of the American Youth Commission. 
It will be found valuable as a survey of problems and opportuni- 
ties of youth as well as responsibility for action. 


American Isolation Reconsidered. Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations. American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. 1941. 208 pp. 50 cents. 


This is a resource unit tracing the history of American neutral- 
ity, indicating issues involved, and suggesting activities for 
teachers and students, with a compact, classified bibliography. 


Color, Class, and Personality. Robert L. Southerland. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 1942. 135 pp. $1.25 cloth; 75 cents 


paper. 

This is a summary volume to the Negro youth survey of the 
American Youth Commission. It contends that the problems of 
the American Negroes must be solved if the nation is to achieve 
unity necessary to the present war effort. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1942. Earl L. Douglass, D.D., Litt.D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1941. 374 pp. $1.50. 


Lesson expositions following the subjects suggested by the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. Material is such as to be adapted 
to all grades down through the Junior and Primary Departments. 


The Voice in the Wilderness. M. Lafayette Harris, Ph.D. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1941, 149 pp. $1.50. 


A series of addresses dealing with educational problems. Dr. 
Harris is president of Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


The American Citizens Handbook. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor. The Na- 
tional Educational Association of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 415 pp. 


A valuable source book of patriotic selections, poetry and song. 
Highly desirable for speakers and public school teachers. 
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The Will to Freedom. Harry Jewell Sarkiss, Ph.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 1941. 256 pp. $2.00. 


A contribution to a vital problem affecting every American. 
The author stresses the necessity for cooperation of all parties 
throughout the world for the achievement of perpetual peace. 


Lessons in Liberty: A Study of God in Government. Clarence Manion. 
University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 1939. 297 pp. 


A pioneer textbook in a significant field for Americans. Used 
in Catholic and Protestant schools. 


In This Generation. Ruth Wilder Braisted. Friendship Press, New York, 
N.Y. 1941. 205 pp. $1.25 cloth; 75 cents paper. 
This is an inspiring story of Robert P. Wilder by a devoted 
daughter with ecumenical vision. 


Windows on Life. Carl Heath Kopf. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N.Y. 1941. 255 pp. $2.00. : 
Informal papers by a pastor for people who appear to have lost 

interest in religion. Suggestive for pastors. 


Teaching Religion in the Public School. Conrad A. Houser. Round Table 
Press, New York, N. Y. 1942. 300 pp. $2.00. 


The total education of the child including religion must be 
faced today. The author believes that neither the public school 
‘nor the church school leader can do this alone; there must be 
shared responsibility. He contends there is a way of doing it 
without ‘‘entangling alliances’’ between church and state. 


The Return to Religion. Henry ©. Link. The MacMillan Company, New 

York. 1941. 181 pp. $1.00. 

Originally printed in 1936, the thirty-fifth printing appears in 
1941,—a remarkable record for a book on religion. Stimulating 
and thought-provoking, the book may put the reader in an atti- 
tude to receive the blessings of the true religion revealed in the 


Bible. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education. American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D, C. 1941. 340 pp. $2.50. 
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Why Junior College Terminal Education. American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D.C. 1941. 365 pp. $2.50. 


Both of these volumes were prepared for the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education, by Walter Crosby Eells, 
with some chapters written by others. All persons desiring to 
understand in a comprehensive manner the Junior College Move- 
ment should possess these books. 


Time On Their Hands. OC. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1941. 266 pp. $2.00. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission, this volume is 

a report on the leisure and recreation of young people. Christian 

educators will do well to see their problem of recreation in light 

of the recreation needs of all youth and the opportunities sup- 
plied by various community agencies. 


The Ninth Year Book of School Law. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 1941. 200 pp. $1.00. 


A most valuable analysis of school law and of special interest 
to those following the trend of legislation on various aspects and 
levels of education. 
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